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r.N  a  short  time  you  will  be  graduated  from  this  insti- 
tution, and  will  be  duly  licensed  by  the  State  to  prac- 
tice the  profession  of  law,  to  assist  in  the  judicial 
adjustment  of  human  differences.  It  is  a  noble  and 
a  mighty  service  to  which  you  aspire  and  to  which 
the  State  calls  you.  To  enable  you  to  perform  it, 
you  will  be  clothed  with  a  certain  power  and  author- 
ity, which,  by  the  way,  may  be  revoked  for  misusage. 
To  qualify  you  for  this  service,  you  have  had  a  large 
measure  of  mental  discipline,  have  accummulated  much  learn- 
ing from  the  books,  have  been  favored  with  learned  discourses 
by  the  professors,  not  only  upon  the  substantive  law  of  human 
rights,  but  of  legal  remedies ;  in  a  word,  you  will  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  benevolently  endowed  University.  You 
are  nearing  the  end  of  your  initial  preparation,  and  are  about 
to  enter  the  arena  of  actualities. 

I  suppose  that  at  one  time  or  another,  each  of  you  has 
formed  a  mental  picture  of  himself  as  a  member  of  the  bar ;  and 
that  picture  has  been  a  reflection  of  his  hearts  desire,  at  the 
time.  One  of  you  may  have  figured  yourself  as  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant  falsely  accused  of  murder  and  compassed  round 
about  with  a  maze  of  incriminatory  circumstances  from  which 
only  your  superior  attainments,  skill  and  eloquence  could  extri- 
cate him,  and,  upon  the  jury's  dramatic  deliverance  see  yourself 


*A  part  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Model  House  of  the  Creighton 
College  of  Law  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  12,  1913. 
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the  (more  or  less)  modest  recipient  of  universal  adulation.  An- 
other may  have  pictured  himself  nonchalantly,  but  masterfully, 
revealing  the  fatuous  absurdities  of  " Stage  Law,"  where  the 
heavy-moustached  villain,  who  finds  the  lost  will,  instantly  there- 
upon becomes  the  owner  of  the  property  therein  devised,  and 
where  there  is  always  a  "strict  foreclosure' '  of  the  mortgage 
on  the  little  home,  and  the  grasping  mortgagee  stands,  watch 
in  hand,  surrounded  by  his  odious  hirelings,  ready  to  eject  the 
"old  f oiks' '  into  the  street  the  moment  the  mortgage  debt  falls 
due,  and  the  whole  proceeding  is  coram  non  judice. .  And  yet  an- 
other may  have  imagined  himself  the  hero  of  forensic  debate 
wherein  he  tears  to  tatters  the  puny  arguments  of  his  adver- 
sary, exposes  pitilessly  their  hideous  fallacy,  himself  winding 
up  in  a  riot  of  verbal  ecstacy  and  a  blaze  of  oratorical  glory. 
Still  another  may  have  saturated  himself  with  the  forensic  mas- 
terpieces of  the  English-speaking  world,  including  the  marvels 
displayed  at  the  trials  of  Warren  Hastings  and  Aaron  Burr, 
and  even  may  have  committed  some  of  them  to  memory  under 
the  mistaken  notion  that  mere  possession  of  a  picture  consti- 
tutes one  an  artist. 

Some  of  you  may  have  indulged  in  these  fancies.  They 
belong  to  the  period  of  adolescence.  We  all  must  have  the  usual 
infantile  ailments.  I  do  not  condemn  them,  nor  do  I  consider 
them  as  either  reprehensible  or  harmful.  Neither  is  the  measles 
reprehensible.  The  standard  infantile  complaints  are  rarely 
fatal,  few  escape  them,  and,  normally,  most  people  make  a  rapid 
and  complete  recovery — though  I  have  known  of  a  few  cases 
where  it  turned  out  otherwise.  In  truth,  I  believe  such  day 
dreams  to  be  salutary,  "provided,  always"  that  one  remain  the 
dreamer  and  does  not  become  the  dream. 

Then  again,  many  of  you  may  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
enjoy  association  with  lawyers,  to  observe  their  broad  charity, 
to  feel  their  quick  sympathy  and  good  comaradarie  and  to  lis- 
ten to  their  experiences,  and,  I  assure  you,  you  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  any  of  these.  You  may  admire  our  army  of  ad- 
vocates, and  may  rightly  revere  our  mighty  dead  whom  we  not 
only  revere,  but  obey,  for  precedent  is  the  guide  of  our  pro- 
fessional lives,  albeit  sometimes  of  doubtful  validity. 
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It  would  be  a  delightful  evening's  entertainment  for  us  to- 
gether to  weave  these  fancies,  explore  that  interesting  territory, 
and  listen  to  a  line  of  reminiscences,  for,  paraphrasing  a  well 
known  author,  "He  who  hath  not  the  love  of  (these  things)  in 
his  soul  is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems  and  spoils. ' '  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  such  themes  to  the  practical  aspect  of  your  intended  ser- 
vice to  the  State,  to  consider  what  you  are  to  give  in  return  for 
what  you  have  received,  for  all  benefits  ought  to  be  reciprocal. 
The  region  of  fancy  is  an  inviting  one,  and  offers  an  unbounded 
range  to  the  imagination,  but,  nevertheless,  I  abandon  it  and 
insist  that  we  discuss  the  prosaic,  useful  and  practical,  and  in- 
quire how  we  can  improve  existing  conditions. 

It  is  useless  and  even  absurd  to  deny  that  the  legal  profes- 
sion, to  a  certain  extent,  has  fallen  into  reproach,  and  it  is  equally 
absurd  to  deny  that  part  of  the  criticism  directly  against  the 
profession  is  just.  When  we  witness  the  disgraceful  spectacle 
of  three  and  four  years  being  consumed  in  obtaining  justice, 
we  ought  seriously  to  set  about  to  discover  and  apply  a  remedy. 
Instead  of  making  truculent  denials,  we  ought  to  be  "putting 
our  house  in  order, ' '  and,  if  we  foolishly  refuse  to  put  it  in  order 
ourselves,  the  work  may  be  done  by  less  competent  and  less  con- 
siderate hands.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  that,  if  you  have 
a  railroad  that  makes  poor  time,  and  has  a  bad  road  bed  and 
wheezy  engines,  the  remedy  is  to  discharge  the  engineer  in  dis- 
grace. Instead,  I  believe  that  the  track  should  be  properly 
ballasted  and  straightened,  and  the  anti-deluvian  engines  thrown 
into  the  scrap  heap,  and  new  ones  put  into  commission. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  popular  discontent  with  the  courts 
and  our  judicial  machinery? 

With  rare  exceptions  the  judges  of  this  country  are  men 
of  irreproachable  honor  and  proved  integrity.  The  number  of 
people  who  actually  believe  that  judges  are  influenced  by  im- 
proper considerations  or  are  corrupt  is  so  infinitesimally  small 
and  so  woefully  in  error  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
consider  them  or  their  ideas.  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
motives  such  people  impute  to  a  judge  are  reflections  of  those 
they  themselves  harbor.  It  is  not  then  in  the  personnel  of  our 
judiciary  that  we  may  discover  the  cause  of  complaint.    In  the 
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vast  majority  of  intelligently  litigated  cases  the  ultimate  judg- 
ment pronounced  is  a  righteous  one.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  we 
hear  any  general  criticism  of  specific  decisions  of  our  courts. 
We,  therefore,  must  look  elsewhere  to  find  the  cause  of  this 
discontent.  And,  unhesitatingly,  I  declare  that  it  is  the  absurd 
length  of  time  it  requires  to  obtain  a  final  judgment  in  a  cause, 
and  in  the  archaic  and  useless  machinery  of  procedure  that  must 
be  operated  before  the  cause  itself  is  tried  at  all.  If  cases  were 
brought  to  trial  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  judgments  were 
promptly  delivered,  this  substantial  criticism  of  our  judicial 
system  would  disappear.  Until  that  is  done,  it  will  continue, 
with  what  disasterous  result,  no  man  can  tell. 

In  a  single  word,  it  is  the  delay  in  the  administration  of 
justice  that  has  aroused  this  popular  discontent,  and  will  sus- 
tain it  if  the  evil  is  not  removed. 

Let  us  consider  the  causes  of  this  defect  in  our  judicial 
system  and  ways  of  correcting  it. 

It  is  conventional  to  say  that  the  " Law's  delays"  are  " pro- 
verbial/ '  and  let  it  go  at  that,  on,  perhaps,  the  more  or  less 
hazy  notion  that,  by  some  providential  requirement,  great  per- 
iods of  time  are  a  necessary  incident  to  the  adjudication  of 
human  differences.  It  is  the  truth  to  say  that  the  delay  in 
the  administration  of  justice  is  not  only  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
but  is  an  unnecessary  one,  and  can  be  eliminated. 

It  is  an  old  complaint,  this  against  the  law's  delay.  At 
the  reluctant  granting  of  Magna  Charta  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  it  must  have  been  a  substantial  complaint  of  long  standing, 
for  among  the  provisions  of  that  venerable  document,  we  find 
one  as  follows:  "To  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  deny  or  delay 
right  or  justice."  The  delay  of  justice  was  then  classified  with 
its  denial  or  even  its  sale.  And,  in  truth,  the  effect  upon  the 
litigant  is  the  same,  by  whatever  means  he  is  deprived  of  jus- 
tice. At  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  of  Nebraska 
in  1875,  the  framers  of  that  instrument  were  sufficiently  appre- 
hensive of  our  present  plight  to  take  the  precaution  to  provide 
that,  "All  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person,  for  an  injury 
done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation,  shall  have 
a  remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and  justice  administered  without 
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denial  or  delay. ' '  Few  laymen,  observing  the  wearisome  course 
of  litigation  in  this  state,  will  believe  that  this  provision  really 
is  in  our  constitution.  Many  lawyers  could  be  found  who  would 
doubt  that  it  is  there;  yet,  I  assure  you  that  it  is,  for  I  read 
it  myself  this  morning,  with  some  amazement.  Lawyers  and 
judges  stand  aghast  if  the  Legislature  transcend  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  constitution  by  so  much  as  a  substantial  hair's 
breadth,  yet  both  view  the  gross  and  continued  violation  of  this 
particular  provision,  with  serene  equanimity  and  unruffled  com- 
posure. I  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  the  immediate  and  urgent 
duty  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  to  see  to  it  that  this  provision  of 
our  constitution  is  just  as  effective  as  the  others. 

Justice  ought  to  be  the  most  easily  obtainable  of  all  the 
State's  guaranties.  The  road  to  it  should  be  plain,  open  and 
direct.  Instead,  it  is  difficult  to  get,  and  the  road  to  it  is  a 
long,  wearisome  and  crooked  trail,  beset  with  obstacles,  diffi- 
culties and  disheartening  delays. 

Yes.  The  delay  of  the  law  is  an  ancient  grievance.  It 
furnishes  a  splendid  opportunity  for  invective,  and  a  safe  one, 
for  there  is  no  one  who  will  defend  it.  Most  people  prefer  to 
endure  it.  The  attitude  of  most  lawyers  toward  it  is  either  one 
of  sullen  disgust  or  of  whimsical  indifference.  Bar  Associa- 
tions convene,  and  some  member  inveighs  against  it,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  thunders  of  applause  of  the  "Hit  'em  again" 
kind.  The  Association  weightily  resolves  and  roundly  denounces. 
A  committee  is  solemnly  appointed,  which,  surveying  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  of  recommending  any  remedy,  contents  itself 
with  mere  renewed  denunciation,  or,  just  as  well,  promptly  for- 
gets all  about  it,  and  its  members  engage  again  in  their  usual 
business.  The  Bar  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
cure  the  evil.  The  people  reply  that  it  is  the  peculiar  province 
and  function  of  the  Bar.  The  Bench,  not  being  an  insurgent, 
and  being  quite  able  to  stand  it,  if  the  rest  can,  looks  on  with 
dignified  complacency,  keeps  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  more  or 
less  leisurely  way,  and  does  the  best  it  can.  Everybody  agrees 
that  the  situation  is  exasperating  and  deplorable,  but  nobody 
does  anything,  few  give  it  thought,  and  yet,  all  hope  for  better 
things.    It  is  my  purpose  tonight  to  go  farther  than  mere  de- 
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nunciation,  to  indulge  in  something  more  than  mere  general 
criticism,  in  short,  to  suggest  affirmative  action,  to  propose  rem- 
edies. But,  first,  before  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
remedies,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  survey  the  true  condition  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  Nebraska  at  the  present  time.  Some- 
times introspection  is  a  wholesome  and  necessary  thing;  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  difficulty  points  the  way  out  of  it. 

Well  then,  first  of  all,  we  find  that  the  road  to  the  final 
judgment  of  litigated  cause  in  Nebraska  is  three  years  long,  ap- 
proximately. 

That  is  one-tenth  of  the  usual  active  business  life  of  an  or- 
dinary business  man.  It  is  a  sufficient  time  for  a  farmer  to 
raise  three  crops,  or  be  kept  from  raising  them.  If  the  stork 
visits  the  plaintiff  when  he  begins  the  action  the  child  will  be 
able  to  talk  to  the  father  when  the  motion  for  a  rehearing  is 
finally  overruled  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Certainly  we  cannot 
be  justly  accused  of  feverish  haste  in  the  litigation  of  our  dif- 
ferences. 

The  first  question  a  client  asks  his  lawyer,  after  he  has  been 
assured  that  he  has  a  cause  of  action  or  defense,  is,  "How  long 
will  it  take  ? ' '  He  has  heard  about  the  delay  in  the  law  and  fears 
it.  He  is  told  that,  "The  case  ought  to  be  reached  next  term, 
if  nothing  happens."  And  usually,  if  the  case  is  contested  at 
all,  something  does  happen ;  and  the  thing  that  happens  is  not 
the  trial  and  decision  of  the  cause,  but  the  operation  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  delay.  If  both  lawyers  think  that  they  can  win  on 
the  merits,  a  trial  may  be  reached  in  four  or  five  months  after 
the  case  is  commenced,  and  even,  in  rare  cases,  in  less  time  than 
that.  But,  if  either  party  fears  defeat  on  the  merits,  and  his 
only  hope  is  to  stave  off  the  day  of  judgment,  the  case  may  be 
tried  in  six,  or  nine  months  or  a  year  after  it  is  commenced. 
Finally,  the  case  is  tried,  and,  after  a  time,  a  just  judgment  is 
delivered.  Then,  the  defeated  litigant  has  time  enough  to  go 
to  Europe  and  back  to  Nebraska  a  dozen  times  while  deciding 
whether  it  will  suit  his  purpose  to  obtain  the  additional  delay 
insured  by  filing  a  transcript  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  pros- 
pect of  another  two  years'  immunity  from  justice  is  so  invit- 
ing that  he  decides  to  appeal.    Then  the  record  goes  down  to 
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the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Clerk  marks  it  "Filed,"  and  puts 
it  away  with  1500  fellow-lodgers  in  his  musty  archives,  where 
it  sleeps  undisturbed  for  two  years.  Everybody,  except  the 
parties,  forgets  it.  The  appellant  is  secure  from  justice.  The 
appellee  rages,  but  in  vain.  Finally,  when  the  case  appears  on 
the  Supreme  Court  calendar,  counsel  resurrect  this  record,  go 
over  the  case  again,  refresh  their  memories,  and,  in  short,  do 
all  or  most  of  the  work  over  again.  The  judgment  is  affirmed. 
The  seeker  for  justice  is  disgusted,  and  the  conspire  r  for  de- 
lay has  gained  his  point.  Isn't  that  a  pleasing  spectacle  for  a 
civilized  land? 

You  all  know  these  things  as  well  or  better  than  I  do;  but 
I  want  to  hold  the  picture  up  to  your  gaze  and  ask  you  to  take 
a  good  look  at  it,  for  I  am  going  to  charge  that  it  is  your  handi- 
work. 

Eather  than  invite  such  a  calamity,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
your  client  elects  to  suffer  commercial  piracy?  I  think  that  he 
is  wise  in  concluding  that  it  is  better  to  be  robbed  by  a  private 
citizen,  who  can  probably  be  reached  in  some  way  or  another, 
than  be  robbed  by  the  machinery  of  legal  delay  that  is  unneces- 
sary. What  sensible  man  is  there  in  Nebraska  today  who  will 
submit  any  considerable  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  certain  de- 
lay of  litigation,  save  from  imperative  necessity?  To  such  a 
man,  "to  go  to  law,"  means  the  practical  suspension  of  his 
accustomed  business  activities  for  three  years,  and  men  will  not 
do  it  unless  under  the  gravest  compulsion.  The  result  is  that 
the  citizen's  wrongs  go  unredressed,  his  rights  unprotected,  and 
he  himself  is  made  the  prey  of  the  unscrupulous.  And  the  law- 
yer gets  no  mere  fee  for  merely  informing  the  client  or  near- 
client,  that  the  machinery  of  justice  of  which  he  is  in  charge  is 
so  unwieldy  that  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  situation. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  hear  the  rumble  of  the  judiciary 
recall,  the  rankest  political  heresy  ever  known.  I  am  inclined  to 
sympathize  with  the  spirit  that  prompts  the  advocacy  of  this 
remedy.  It  is  the  dumb  cry  of  the  people  against  the  intoler- 
able conditions  that  surround  them.  Their  only  way  of  get- 
ting at  this  thing  is  by  their  votes.  And  they  are  putting  the 
responsibility  pretty  nearly  where  it  belongs,  too. 
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The  situation  can  be  changed.  The  evil  can  be  remedied. 
Other  states  have  done  it,  and  Nebraska  can  do  it,  too. 

About  ten  months  ago,  I  began  investigating  the  causes 
of  delay  in  litigation,  by  corresponding  with  lawyers  in  about 
ten  states  in  the  union,  and  I  found  the  main  causes  to  be  as 
follows : 

1.  Motions  and  demurrers,  that  is  to  say  contests  over 
the  papers,  instead  of  over  the  case,  and  lack  of  opportunity 
to  present  and  lack  of  prompt  decision  upon  the  questions  pre- 
sented by  them. 

2.  Excessive  periods  of  time  within  which  to  do  certain 
acts  within  the  course  of  litigation,  granted  by  the  court  or 
provided  in  the  statute. 

3.  Numerical  excess  of  judges  in  court  of  last  resort  re- 
quired to  hear  a  cause  or  pronounce  a  decision. 

4.  Procrastination,  indifference  and  laziness  of  judges  and 
lawyers  and  too  much  professional  courtesy  between  the  Bench 
and  the  Bar. 

I  will  take  these  up  in  their  order : 

I. 

First  of  demurrers  and  motions  incident  to  the  making  up 
of  the  issues  in  a  case.  And  here  I  except  from  consideration 
any  demurrer  upon  which  a  party  stands,  for  that  is,  in  effect,  an 
answer.  I  refer  to  those  demurrers  upon  the  overruling  of 
which,  the  party  offering  them  answers  over,  or  if  sustained, 
amends.  The  demurrer  to  a  pleading  challenges  the  legal  suf- 
ficiency of  the  paper  case,  and  not  the  real  case.  It  does  not 
question  the  sufficiency  of  the  facts,  but  of  the  pleader's  state- 
ment of  the  facts.  It  is,  therefore,  a  paper  contest,  pure  and 
simple.  A  common  defense  of  a  demurrer  is  that  a  party  ought 
not  be  compelled  to  make  answer  until  there  is  a  cause  of  action 
or  a  ground  of  action  stated  against  him.  You  might  as  well 
say  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  court  at  all  unless 
judgment  could  be  recovered  against  him.  In  actual  practice, 
no  matter  what  the  theories  may  be,  it  is  well  known, 
that  if  a  demurrer  would  be  good  it  is  seldom  in- 
terposed, the  party  who  might  very  appropriately  interpose 
it  preferring  to  have  his  adversary  go  to  trial  on  a  defective 
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pleading  than  to  educate  him  in  the  fighting  it  with  him.  The 
result  is  that,  when  a  demurrer  is  filed,  it  is  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  delaying  a  trial  on  its  merits.  As  to  general  demurrers 
especially,  there  is  no  real  need  of  them,  for  the  question  of  the 
legal  sufficiency  of  a  cause  of  action  or  ground  of  defense  is 
always  present  in  every  case,  anyhow.  And  it  cannot  be 
strenghtened  by  written  demurrer  or  waived  by  failure  to  file 
one.  It  therefore,  has  no  legitimate  place  in  the  making  up  of 
the  issues.  Yet,  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  the  time  of  courts 
to  be  taken  up  hearing  arguments,  upon  demurrers,  and  decid- 
ing them,  when  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  that,  if  overruled, 
the  party  will  answer  over  and,  if  sustained,  the  party  whose 
pleading  is  held  defective,  will  amend.  And  the  court  will  give 
such  a  time  within  which  to  answer  or  amend  as  will  carry  the 
case  over  the  term,  thereby  causing  a  delay  of  three  or  four 
months.  And  that  is  not  all.  Demurrers  may  be  filed  to  amend- 
ed pleadings  and  the  same  nauseating  performance  gone  over 
again  ad  infinitum.  The  time  of  the  paid  judicial  officers  of 
the  State  and  the  time  of  litigants  is  consumed  in  determining 
whether  the  pleader  is  a  good  pleader  or  a  bad  one,  a  question 
which  neither  the  State  nor  the  litigant  is  concerned  about  at 
all.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  should  be  no  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion the  legal  sufficiency  of  a  pleading  of  fact.  What  I  do  mean 
is  that  the  possibility  of  employing  the  demurrer  as  an  instru- 
ment of  delay  should  be  removed,  and  that  the  time  for  filing 
amended  pleadings  should  be  so  limited  as  not  to  result  in  suc- 
cessive continuances ;  and  that  can  be  easily  done.  In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  no  demurrer  to  the  pleadings  is  allowed  except 
an  oral  demurrer  interposed  at  the  trial,  and  a  ruling  upon  it 
is  generally  an  adjudication  of  the  case.  The  party  whose 
pleading  is  held  defective  has  one  locus  poenitentiae,  viz.  he 
may  dismiss,  if  he  is  the  plaintiff,  and  begin  over  again;  and, 
if  the  defendant,  he  may  amend  instanter,  if  the  proposed 
amendment  does  not  delay  the  trial.  The  judge  has  a  certain 
discretion  in  the  matter.  The  written  demurrer  to  petition  or 
answer  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether,  as  the  new  Federal 
Equity  Eules  provide.  When  I  began  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  the  demurrer  last  summer,  a  valued  legal  friend  of  mine  who 
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is  a  splendid  lawyer,  viewed  the  proposal  with  obvious  appre- 
hension, and  solemnly  cautioned  me  to  be  ' l  conservative. '  '  It 
was  with  a  degree  of,  perhaps,  wicked  satisfaction  that  I  copied 
Rule  29  of  the  New  Federal  Equity  Rules,  which  abolishes  de- 
murrers and  pleas,  and  sent  it  to  him  the  other  day.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  sanction  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  will  relieve  my  proposal  from  the  objection  of  its  " being 
too  radical.' ' 

Motions  to  strike  parts  of  pleadings  of  fact,  and  to  strike 
the  entire  pleading  from  the  files  and  motions  to  amplify  plead- 
ings furnish  another  fruitful  field  of  operations  for  the  delay 
man.  For  motions  to  strike  there  is  seldom  very  little,  if  any, 
excuse.  Redundant  and  scandalous  matters  in  a  pleading  may 
be  offensive  to  the  fine  sensibilities  of  the  careful  pleader,  but 
it  is  rare  indeed,  that  they  do  him  substantial  harm.  Such  aver- 
ments are  robbed  of  their  power  for  harm  by  the  court  elim- 
inating them  from  the  jury's  consideration,  excluding  proof 
upon  them,  or  in  disregarding  them  in  making  up  his  own  de- 
cision, if  it  be  an  equity  suit.  And  there  can  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  answering  them  as  long  as  we  have  the  general  denial. 
Motions  to  strike  have  to  do  with  trifling  and  even  frivolous 
things,  and  should  never  be  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  a 
pleading  of  fact  required  by  the  statute ;  and  in  the  bill  I  have 
drafted,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  it  is  provided  that  no  motion 
to  strike  shall  ever  take  the  place  of  answer  or  reply  or  operate 
to  save  a  party  from  default. 

Motions  to  require  a  more  definite  and  specific  statement 
stand  on  an  entirely  different  footing.  Undeniably,  a  party  has 
a  right  to  have  an  explicit  statement  of  the  cause  or  defense 
against  him,  so  that  he  may  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  it.  The 
bill  before  referred  to  provides  that  such  motions  shall  be  filed 
a  week  in  advance,  and  other  bills  provide  for  its  speedy  dis- 
position. These  bills  do  not  undertake  to  abolish  either  of  these 
motions,  but  they  do  provide  for  a  speedy  disposition  of  them, 
and  limit  the  time  within  which  defective  pleadings  may  be 
amended.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
party  to  move  for  an  amplified  statement,  and  when  the  motion 
is  complied  with  and  the  matter  sought  is  pleaded,  the  party 
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who  sought  it  may  file  another  motion  to  strike  out  what  he  first 
demanded.  Of  course,  any  judge  would  instantly,  I  hope,  over- 
rule such  a  motion  to  strike,  but  the  judge  cannot  be  there  at 
all  times  to  make  his  ruling,  and  as  long  as  a  motion  to  strike 
can  take  the  place  of  the  required  pleading,  it  will  be  an  effective 
instrument  for  delay.  Under  the  present  condition,  the  battle 
of  the  motions  and  demurrers  goes  merrily  on  to  the  absolute 
obstruction  of  justice.  It  is  a  sham  battle.  Nobody  reaps  any 
real  victory  or  suffers  any  decisive  defeat.  The  cause  itself 
that  the  parties  came  into  court  to  litigate,  remains  untried  and 
undecided.  The  whole  funcion  of  demurrers  and  motions  to 
strike  is  a  play  for  position,  or  to  secure  unwarranted  delay. 
And,  after  they  are  ruled  upon,  the  court  often  gives  the  party 
time  enough  to  amend  or  plead  to  carry  the  cause  over  the  term, 
and  does  it,  too,  with  a  self-satisfied  smile  of  complacency  on  his 
face,  and  in  the  name,  forsooth,  of  Justice.  I  devote  consider- 
able time  to  this  matter  of  motions  and  demurrers,  because  they 
are  the  chief  cause  of  delay  in  our  trial  courts,  the  "bull  wheels' ' 
in  the  machinery  of  delay. 

Now,  I  have  drafted  four  bills  to  eliminate  this  cause  of 
delay.    They  are : 

1.  A  bill  to  abolish  demurrers,  and  to  provide  that  all 
matters  heretofore  presentable  by  them  shall  be  presented  in 
the  answer  or  reply;  and  providing  that  they  must  be  pre- 
sented at  Eules  Sessions  fifteen  days  before  the  convening  of 
the  term ;  and  in  limiting  the  time  within  which  defective  plead- 
ings may  be  amended  to  twenty-four  hours.  This  prevents  the 
demurrer  from  being  employed  to  take  the  place  of  an  answer 
or  reply  to  affirmative  matter  pleaded  in  answer.  It  removes 
one  of  the  instruments  of  delay,  and  yet  takes  away  no  right. 
If  your  defense  is  that  the  petition  does  not  state  facts  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  cause  for  action,  say  so,  and  that  will  be  your 
answer.  If  your  defense  is  the  legal  insufficiency  of  the  plead- 
ing you  are  answering,  and  also  that  the  facts  averred  in  the 
pleading  are  untrue,  or  a  part  of  them  are  untrue,  put  it  in 
your  answer.  The  bill  provides  when  and  how  the  legal  ques- 
tions shall  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of.  The  idea  is  to  get  the 
case  at  issue.    Aside  from  the  specific  requirements  of  this  bill, 
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its  tendency  will  be  to  induce  the  pleader  to  plead  on  the  merits. 

2.  A  bill  requiring  that  motions  to  strike  and  motions  to 
amplify  shall  be  filed  one  week  in  advance  of  the  time  required 
for  the  pleading  of  fact ;  that  motions  to  strike  shall  never  take 
the  place  of  answer  or  reply,  and  shall  never  operate  to  save 
a  party  from  default;  and  limiting  the  time  to  be  granted  a 
party  for  amending  a  defective  pleading,  when  the  motion  is 
sustained,  or  answering,  if  overruled. 

3.  A  bill  to  require  the  District  Judges  of  Nebraska 
to  hold  Eules  Sessions  fifteen  days  before  the  first  day  of  each 
term,  and  to  call  up  all  legal  objections  presented  in  answer 
or  reply,  and  all  motions  and  limiting  the  time,  as  before,  in 
which  to  plead.  Appropriate  provision  is  made  so  that  such 
a  law  will  not  interfere  with  local  arrangements. 

4.  A  bill  providing  that  motions  to  strike  or  amplify  or 
directed  at  pleadings  in  any  way,  filed  thirty  days  or  more 
before  Rules  Session,  may  be  submitted  to  District  Judges  any- 
where in  the  district,  by  registered  mail,  and  the  Judge's  deci- 
sion may  be  returned  the  same  way;  and  limiting  the  time  for 
decision,  as  near  as  may  be ;  and  providing  five  days '  notice  in 
writing  to  the  party  filing  the  motion,  which  notice  shall  state 
whether  oral  argument  is  to  be  made,  and,  if  a  brief,  written 
argument  or  citation  of  authorities  is  to  be  presented,  the  notice 
shall  contain  a  copy  thereof,  and  that  no  argument,  brief  or 
citation  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Judge  upon  such  motion  save 
that  set  forth  in  the  notice.  Proof  of  the  service  of  this  notice 
must  accompany  the  papers  when  they  are  transmitted  to  the 
Judge.  This  facilitates  the  presentation  of  all  motions  speedily, 
and  the  result  of  it  will  be  to  discourage  the  filing  of  frivolous 
motions.  Provision  is  made  limiting  the  time  that  may  be  given 
by  the  Judge  in  which  a  party  may  plead. 

(To  be  concluded  in  April  Chronicle.) 
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UCCESS  in  jury  trials  demands  that  the  attorney  be 
self-possessed  and  that  he  impress  the  jury  with  his 
candor  and  his  belief  in  his  own  cause.  Without  self- 
possession  no  lawyer  can  hope  to  do  his  best  in  the 
conflict  of  the  courts  and  without  self-confidence  he 
cannot  hope  to  impress  the  jury. 

The  selection  and  management  of  a  jury  is  a  topic 
on  which  no  one,  I  think,  can  speak  with  authority, 
for  it  is  impossible,  regardless  of  one's  experience, 
to  say  that  a  jury  must  be  selected  in  a  certain  way,  or  that 
there  is  any  one  method  of  successfully  doing  this  part  of  the 
work  incident  to  litigation;  however,  there  are  some  general 
rules  which  may  assist  the  attorney  in  selecting  his  jury  and  in 
presenting  his  case  to  them. 

To  begin  with,  litigants  generally  desire  an  honest  jury  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  lawyer's  examination  to  determine 
whether  the  prospective  jurors  are  honest  as  well  as  competent. 
One  of  the  first  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  selection  of  a  juror 
is  to  find  out  whether  he  knows  either  party  to  the  action  or  the 
adverse  attorney,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  acquaint- 
ance. The  lawyer  should  attempt  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as 
possible  what  is  the  mental  attitude  of  the  prospective  juror 
and  this  involves  a  very  thorough  and  far-reaching  examination, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  which  must  be  determined  by  the 
lawyer's  own  judgment. 

We  commonly  talk  of  being  fair  and  honest  to  both  sides, 
but  you  can  come  nearer  being  fair  to  everyone  concerned  by 
first  taking  care  of  your  own  client.  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
should  take  any  unfair  advantage  of  your  adversary,  but  it  is 
your  special  duty  to  make  sure  that  the  jury  is  not  prejudiced 
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against  your  client  or  his  cause.  Jurors,  as  a  rule,  are  fair; 
for  example,  I  examined  a  juror  the  other  day  and  upon  asking 
him  if  he  knew  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  he  said  he  did  not. 
"But,"  he  added,  "I  know  his  son  very  well — he  is  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine."  I  asked  him,  "Would  that  have  any  weight 
with  you  in  reaching  a  decision?"  He  replied:  "I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  would. ' '  This  is  not  an  unusual  experience  and  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  most  jurors  want  to  do  what  is  right.  It  is 
important,  though,  even  with  jurors  whose  intentions  are  good 
to  discover  whether  they  have  any  prejudice  or  special  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  matter  in  controversy.  If,  for  instance,  you  are 
trying  a  malpractice  case,  find  out  whether  any  juror  has  ever 
sued  or  had  occasion  to  sue  a  doctor  or  whether  he  has  had  any 
connection  with  similar  litigation,  because  you  can  then  find1 
out  if  his  mind  is  predisposed  for  or  against  your  client  through 
his  previous  experience. 

In  the  selection  of  your  jurors,  as  also  in  trying  the  entire 
case,  you  should  not  forget  the  importance  of  your  own  de- 
meanor. Be  fair,  be  courteous,  and  at  the  same  time,  vigorous. 
This  you  cannot  be  unless  you  have  a  proper  ideal  of  the 
lawyer's  task,  impelling  you  to  look  upon  your  work  as  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  necessitating 
a  thorough  grasp  of  your  case.  In  your  opening  statement  to 
the  jury  you  should  therefore  present  the  main  facts  lucidly 
and  forcibly.  Don't  overstate  your  case.  Don't  state  anything 
which  you  cannot  prove.  Understate,  rather  than  overstate,  and 
be  sure  that  if  the  jury  feels  that  they  have  been  deceived,  they 
will  instinctively  turn  against  you  and  your  client.  Be  honest 
with  the  jury;  be  honest  with  the  court  and  earn  the  confidence 
of  both.  It  is  important  that  in  your  dealing  with  the  court 
you  should  give  the  impression  that  you  are  capable,  else  the 
jury  may  conclude  that  your  case  has  no  merit.  In  arguing  to 
the  court  in  the  presence  of  the  jury,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  jury  should  get  the  idea  that  you  know  the  law 
and  the  facts  and  are  ready  to  champion  your  cause  with  all 
the  vigor  at  your  command.  The  effect  upon  the  jury  of  a 
constant  ruling  by  the  court  against  you  is  bad.  and  early  in 
your  career  you  should  acquire  facility  in  making  the  best  of 
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each  situation  as  it  arises,  no  matter  how  unexpected  it  may  be. 

This  facility  necessitates  preparation,  and  you  should 
therefore  never  go  into  the  trial  of  a  case  unless  you  are 
thoroughly  prepared  both  on  the  law  and  the  facts.  It  happens 
very  often  that  legal  questions  of  importance  arise  in  the  trial, 
upon  the  solution  of  which  may  depend  your  case.  You  should 
therefore  be  prepared  with  your  authorities  and  should  present 
your  argument  to  the  court  in  a  straight-forward,  honest,  vigor- 
ous way.  Be  emphatic.  Instinctively  we  are  attracted  by  a 
person  who  is  positive.  We  like  the  man  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  what  the  facts  are  and  what  the  law  is,  and  who  is  ready 
to  stand  by  his  position.  Jurors  are  human  and  they  like  a 
fighter.  Not  that  an  attorney  should  be  querulous  or  pug- 
nacious or  make  himself  disagreeable,  but  he  should  be  deter- 
mined and  tenacious  of  his  position,  presenting  it  to  the  court 
or  jury,  as  the  case  may  require  with  all  the  vigor  of  his  being. 

The  attorney  who  is  selecting  a  jury  should  take  into  con- 
sideration, their  personal  appearance.  He  should  study  human 
nature  and  acquire  the  power  of  judging  men,  at  least  in  part, 
from  their  appearance.  Very  often  an  attorney  of  experience 
can  tell  at  a  glance  that  there  are  men  in  the  jury  box  who  are 
prejudiced  against  him  or  his  client,  or  whose  mental  make-up 
is  such  that  they  are  unsafe  for  the  purposes  of  his  case. 

Once  your  jury  is  selected  and  you  have  made  your  opening 
statement  you  should  never  forget  that  the  testimony  of  your 
witnesses  should  be  presented  in  a  thorough  going,  efficient 
manner  so  that  the  jury  may  obtain  a  connected  account  of  the 
whole  transaction  from  the  standpoint  of  your  client.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  expecting  the  jury  to  know  as  much  about 
your  case  as  you  do.  Eemember  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  them  to  get  your  view-point  unless  the  evidence  of  your 
witnesses  is  complete  as  to  details  and  is  logical.  Don't  hurry 
your  witnesses  at  the  expense  of  your  case.  Try  to  put  yourself 
in  the  position  of  the  jurors,  who  know  nothing  of  the  case  ex- 
cept as  they  learn  it  from  your  witnesses.  If  an  answer  to  one 
of  your  questions  is  not  calculated  to  convey  to  the  jury  a  clear 
idea  as  to  the  transaction  in  question,  do  not  hurry  to  another 
question  but  make  sure  first  that  the  matter  has  been  cleared  up. 
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Never  put  a  witness  on  the  stand  until  you  know  how  he 
will  testify  and  then  keep  in  mind  that  anything  short  of  a  com- 
plete statement  will  surely  fail  to  apprise  the  jury  of  your  case 
as  viewed  by  your  witnesses.  Don't  hesitate  to  have  your  wit- 
nesses explain  the  situation  thoroughly  to  the  jury.  Try  to 
keep  your  witnesses  on  the  alert  and  to  prevent  the  telling  of 
their  story  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  recital  lose  interest. 

To  my  mind,  a  lawyer  cannot  succeed  in  trial  work  unless 
he  himself  knows  the  case  thoroughly  and  is  on  the  alert,  ready 
at  every  instant  for  battle.  This  kind  of  lawyer  attracts  and 
holds  the  attention  of  the  jury  and  will  inevitably  react  upon 
his  witnesses  as  they  narrate  their  stories  on  the  stand. 

Finally,  in  your  closing  argument  to  the  jury  you  should 
try  to  show  them  that  you  have  proven  your  case  as  in  your 
opening  statement  you  said  you  would.  You  must  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  your  argument  by  the  evidence  of  your  wit- 
nesses. In  my  opinion  what  commonly  passes  for  oratory  has 
little  weight  with  the  average  jury.  What  appeals  to  them  is 
a  plain,  simple,  matter-of-fact1  presentation  of  your  view  sub- 
mitted in  a  courteous,  candid  and  vigorous  manner. 

Observing  these  general  rules,  you  may  reasonably  hope  for 
some  measure  of  success,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  in  scarcely 
any  other  branch  of  the  law  will  you  find  that  experience  is  of 
more  value.  General  rules  can  only  guide.  They  are  not  self- 
sufficient.  Industry,  intelligence,  and  perseverance  will  bring 
their  own  reward  and  in  the  selection  and  management  of  a  jury, 
as  in  every  other  branch  of  learning,  you  will  quickly  discover 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning. 
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HE  world  of  education  witnesses  no  fairer  sight  than 
the  introduction  of  its  graduates  into  the  active  life. 
We  gather  tonight  to  celebrate  the  commencement 
exercise  that  usher  into  fields  of  activity  and  useful- 
ness another  hostage  of  this  university  to  the  pro- 
fession of  Pharmacy.  My  first  words,  then,  are  of 
congratulation.  The  long  days  of  study  and  appli- 
cation to  the  tasks  of  lecture  room  and  laboratory 
have  ended  in  the  triumph  of  this  occasion.  Your 
zeal,  your  talents,  your  industry,  your  yearnings  are  now  re- 
warded by  the  bestowal  of  the  diploma  that  marks  you  as  mem- 
bers of  an  honorable  profession  and  binds  you  fast  to  the  great 
fraternity  of  educated  men  the  world  over. 

The  great  gift  of  a  professional  education  throws  wide  open 
the  door  of  opportunity;  it  enlarges  and  emphasizes  the  obliga- 
tion of  service  to  our  fellow  men.  Year  by  year,  there  has  been 
an  increasing  realization  and  expression  of  the  fundamental 
truth  that  the  educated  man  owes  to  society  even  a  greater  duty 
of  service  than  his  less  fortunate,  uneducated  brother.  The 
world  needs  educated  men  to  fill  offices  of  responsibility  and 
power  and  influence.  Our  whole  system  of  education  is  builded 
on  the  principle  that  the  community  is  vitally  concerned  in  the 
fitting  preparation  of  the  student  for  the  part  which  he  is  after- 
wards to  play  in  the  community.  Colleges  derive  their  support, 
not  from  the  fees  of  student  tuition,  but  from  the  contributions 
of  private  and  public  benefactors,  who  give  lavishly  that  life 
may  be  fuller  and  brighter  for  all  men  by  reason  of  the  influence 
of  colleges  upon  the  generation  that  is  in  training  for  the  service 
of  society. 

A   few   months    ago  a   highly    successful   practitioner    of 
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surgery  in  New  York  City  declared  publicly  that  his  perform- 
ance of  a  certain  operation  for  a  fee  of  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars  was  simply  a  donation  of  the  difference  to  the  patient. 
His  selfish  presumption  and  arrogant  conceit  were  promptly 
rebuked.  The  doctor  had  not  invented  the  principles  of  surgery, 
nor  added  materially  to  their  development.  The  schools  of  his 
instruction  were  the  endowments  of  public  munificence  or  pri- 
vate philanthropy.  Without  thought  of  reward  the  able  minds 
of  his  profession  had  blessed  him  with  the  unfettered  wisdom 
of  the  ages.  The  hand  of  charity  had  erected  the  hospitals  in 
which  study  and  experience  had  made  him  master.  And  the 
crowning  privilege  and  plain  duty  of  his  professional  success 
lay  in  his  opportunity  to  requite  his  obligation  to  society  for  his 
education  by  the  dedication  of  the  fruits  of  his  skill  and  learning 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community  which  had  so  generously  de- 
veloped his  talents. 

A  higher  motive  than  mere  personal  aggrandizement  must 
animate  the  true  man  of  the  professions.  Character  and  truth 
must  shine  preeminent  in  his  make-up.  Lofty  ideals  must  map 
his  conduct.  In  the  practical  phases  of  his  art  the  pharmacist 
must  violate  no  law  of  God  or  man.  Civilization  is  based  on 
respect  for  constituted  authority.  The  fundamental  obligation 
of  good  citizenship  is  plain  obedience  to  the  civil  law — the  se- 
rious expression  of  the  will  of  the  people.  Private  notions  of 
policy  and  expediency  must  bow  to  the  ordinances  of  the  state. 
And  by  reason  of  deeper  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  stable 
principles  of  government  and  the  wider  influence  which  their 
opinions  and  actions  exert  upon  popular  sentiment,  the  men  of 
the  professions  must  be  foremost  in  the  championship  and  ob- 
servance of  legislative  enactments.  In  every  profession  there 
are  men  without  principle  or  character,  dominated  by  greed,  who 
see  in  the  weaknesses  and  miseries  of  their  fellows  merely  the 
profit  from  vice  and  human  suffering.  But  he  who  abets  the 
illicit  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  who  makes  himself  partner  in 
a  nefarious  traffic  in  noxious  drugs,  disgraces  both  his  profes- 
sion and  his  manhood.  The  prescription  table  will  not  shield 
such  iniquities,  for  the  good  citizen  and  the  good  man  cannot 
be  the  lawbreaker.    The  profession  of  pharmacy  must  not  lend 
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its  aid  to  the  degradation  of  humanity. 

The  hour  that  introduces  the  student  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession  may  well  be  as  high  in  importance  and  as  significant 
in  meaning  as  any  period  in  his  career.  It  is  in  this  moment 
that  the  high  purposes  should  be  formed  and  the  firm  resolu- 
tions taken  that  will  guide  a  lifetime  course  of  conduct.  With- 
out chart  or  compass  our  barks  must  not  put  out  to  sea.  Nor 
is  it  academic,  nor  fatuous,  to  regard  ourselves  seriously  on  this 
occasion,  to  magnify  the  thoughts  which  we  are  now  thinking 
and  the  ideals  which  we  are  now  fashioning.  When  the  conflict 
rages,  when  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  surge  about  our  standards, 
and  the  chivalry  of  our  manhood  is  put  to  the  test  of  trial,  it 
will  then  be  too  late  to  devise  the  plan  of  campaign.  We  must 
enter  the  battle  of  life  with  purposes  firmly  fixed,  with  notions 
of  right  and  justice  and  truth  implanted  in  our  hearts  and  our 
courage  must  ail-sufficiently  sustain  our  aspirations  for  law  and 
love  and  service. 

We  live  in  a  country  whose  richness  and  extent  of  territory, 
and  widely  distributed  wealth,  find  no  rival  in  history.  But 
the  service  of  the  educated  man  is  not  so  much  needed  in  the 
creation  of  more  wealth  and  more  resources,  as  in  the  direction 
of  our  present  possessions  to  nobler  and  better  ends.  In  ex- 
emplifying truth  and  courage  in  our  lives,  in  serving  with 
gentleness  and  cheerfulness  the  needs  of  our  fellows,  we  shall 
most  nearly  approach  the  ideal  upon  which  every  profession 
must  be  founded. 

Our  duties  to  ourselves  require  that  we  keep  pure  and  holy 
our  hearts;  that  no  unworthy  motives  guide  our  actions;  that 
we  set  high  our  standards  of  thought  and  deed;  that  in  all  our 
strivings  we  reflect  credit  upon  the  university  which  has  tutored 
us  and  upon  the  profession  in  which  we  have  enlisted.  That  we 
may  merit  recognition  for  ability  and  prowess  in  our  specialties, 
let  not  the  development  of  our  faculties  cease  with  the  passing 
of  college  days.  Life  is  the  most  liberal  of  all  educations  for 
him  who,  by  study  and  investigation,  woos  from  the  great 
masters  the  learning  that  enlarges  his  power  of  service. 

One  of  the  most  potent  and  permanent  influences  in  life, 
one  of  our  most  deeply  treasured  recollections,  will  ever  be  the 
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associations  of  college  life.  When  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  de- 
spondency shall  settle  upon  our  brows,  thoughts  of  the  sweet 
sanctity  and  happiness  of  those  years  will  still  illumine  our 
memories.  To  have  been  at  college,  to  have  kept  in  communion 
with  the  spirit  for  which  the  college  stands,  is  one  of  life's  price- 
less privileges.  It  is  helpful  to  the  individual;  it  is  all-important 
to  the  college,  for  in  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  their  alumni 
our  colleges  find  new  vigor  and  gain  new  esteem.  We  are  appre- 
ciating the  influence  of  this  spirit,  we  see  the  evidences  in  closely- 
knit  associations  of  alumni,  in  clubs  of  university  men.  Some 
attempt  is  being  made  to  discharge  at  least  an  installment  of 
the  debt  which  the  student  owes  to  the  university.  Let  us  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  at  Creighton  this  spirit  is  awakening,  and 
that  substantial  and  lasting  benefits  will  flow  from  its  revival. 
As  educated  men  we  must  realize  the  truth  of  Emerson's 
saying  that  "the  true  test  of  civilization  is  not  the  census,  nor  the 
size  of  the  cities,  nor  the  crops,  but  the  kind  of  men  the  country 
turns  out. "  The  professional  man  is  the  minister  of  justice, 
the  angel  of  mercy,  the  servitor  of  humanity.  No  unprincipled 
man  can  administer  this  trusteeship.  Whether  fortune  smile 
on  our  achievements,  whether  fame  attend  our  footsteps,  the 
greatest  glory  of  our  lives  will  lie  in  our  power  and  effort  to 
serve  unselfishly,  in  perfect  fulfillment,  the  interests  we  have 
undertaken.  May  the  profession  of  pharmacy,  in  these  hands, 
prosper  to  nobler  proportions  and  higher  ends  in  its  beneficent 
mission  of  service  to  mankind. 
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|EAMINGTON  was  formerly  a  fashionable  watering 
place  or  "spa,"  and  is  now  quite  a  summer  resort. 
For  Americans,  however,  it  exists  chiefly  as  the  place 
from  which,  either  by  train  or  carriage,  easy  access 
is  gained  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwick  Castle, 
Kenilworth  and  Guy's  Cliff.  Stratford-on-Avon  lies 
ninety-two  miles  northwest  of  London  and  is  reached 
via  the  London  &  Northwestern  Eailway  in  about 
three  hours  and  four  or  five  changes  of  cars.  Its 
population  is  about  eighty-five  hundred  people.  Modern  im- 
provements and  industrial  activities  have  touched  it  lightly,  and 
because  of  its  inland  position  it  suffered  less  than  other  places 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  and  the  Norman 
Conquerors.  The  first  documentary  evidence  as  to  its  origin 
is  gathered  from  a  Charter  dated  691,  according  to  which  Egwin, 
the  third  Bishop  of  Worcester,  obtained  from  Ethelred,  King  of 
Mercia,  "the  monastery  of  Stratford' '  in  exchange  for  a  re- 
ligious house  that  the  Bishop  had  erected  at  Fladbury,  in  Wor- 
cestershire. So  that  before  the  Norman  Conquerors,  Stratford 
had  become  a  valuable  portion  of  the  property  of  the  See  of 
Worcester. 

The  first  official  account  of  Stratford  was  contained  in  the 
Domesday  Book,  in  1085.  This  book  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Public  Eecord  Office  in  London.  Interest  centers,  of  course,  in 
those  things  relating  to  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare's  birthplace 
on  Henley  Street,  is  formed  of  two  houses  connected  and  com- 
municating with  each  other,  in  one  of  which  Shakespeare  was 
born.  The  visitor  passes  immediately  into  the  cottage  or  living 
room  of  Shakespeare's  parents.    In  a  large  room  on  the  upper 
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floor  Shakespeare  was  born,  April  23,  1564.  A  large  fireplace 
dominates  the  room.  Upon  the  walls  and  windows  you  see 
scratched  the  names  of  visitors,  among  them  Isaac  Newton,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Dickens  and  others.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
chairs  and  a  small  table  it  is  destitute  of  furniture.  It  contains 
none  of  the  original  furniture.  Until  comparative  recent  years 
very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  house,  but  of  late  it  has 
been  repaired  often  and  so  carefully  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
its  age.  Shakespeare's  father  used  one  of  the  houses  as  a  sort 
of  barn  or  storeroom.  At  one  time  it  was  occupied  as  a  butcher 
shop,  but  through  the  aid  of  Marie  Corelli,  the  novelist,  who  has 
a  beautiful  home  in  Stratford  and  seems  to  have  become  its 
patron  saint,  it  has  been  restored  and  rescued  from  decay.  The 
house  adjoining  the  birthplace  and,  as  I  have  said,  connected 
with  it,  is  now  used  as  a  museum  for  relics,  books,  manuscripts, 
pictures,  etc.,  relating  to  the  life  and  times  of  the  great  dramatist. 
We  saw  here  several  deeds,  evidencing  the  purchase  by  Shake- 
speare of  land  and  property  near  the  town ;  documents  bearing 
the  marks  which  attest  the  signatures  of  Shakespeare's  father 
and  mother  and  of  his  daughter  Judith;  autograph  signatures 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Susanna  Hall,  who  is  buried  by  his 
side  in  Holy  Trinity  Church;  a  perfect  copy  of  the  First  Folio 
of  1623 ;  an  original  Quarto  Edition  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
1600,  and  of  King  Lear,  1608,  published  in  Shakespeare's  life- 
time; the  Charter  of  Endowment  of  the  Grammar  School,  1482, 
which  Shakespeare  attended  and  which  still  remains  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation;  a  letter  sent  to  Shakespeare  in  London 
in  1598  by  his  fellow  townsman,  Eichard  Quincey. 

Shakespeare  died  in  what  is  known  as  New  Place,  which 
he  purchased  in  1597.  The  house  was  pulled  down  in  1759,  but 
its  foundations  have  been  preserved,  and  are  always  pointed 
out  to  visitors.  The  abutting  wall  of  New  Place  has  been  pre- 
served as  part  of  an  adjoining  house  belonging  to  Thomas  Nash, 
the  husband  of  Shakespeare's  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Hall. 

Shakespeare  is  buried  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  a  church  which  probably  antedates  the  year  1200.  Its 
spire  shows  evidences  of  Norman  architecture.  The  church  is 
cruciform  in  shape.     Upon  the  door  is  a  sanctuary  ring  or 
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knocker,  one  of  the  few  in  England,  recalling  the  fact  that  any 
criminal  or  evil-doer  gaining  its  precincts  was  immnne  from 
any  harm  or  prosecution  for  a  period  of  thirty-seven  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  his  friends  might  intercede  for  his  life  or  freedom. 
Shakespeare  is  buried  just  on  the  left  side  of  the  chancel;  by 
his  side  his  wife  Anne,  John  Hall,  his  son-in-law,  and  Susanna, 
his  elder  daughter.  Shakespeare's  name  is  not  inscribed  upon 
his  tomb ;  only  the  familiar  lines : 

"Good  friend  for  Jesus'  sake  forbeare, 
To  digg  the  dust  encloased  heare. 
Blest  be  ye  man  yt  spares  thes  stones 
And  curst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 
Upon  the  wall  above  the  tomb,  in  a  sort  of  frame,  is  a  bust 
of  Shakespeare,  known  to  have  been  in  position  in  the  year  1623. 
Beneath  it  is  an  epitaph.    The  bust  has  been  " restored"  so  often 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  bears  much  resemblance  to  Shape- 
speare.     The  font  in  which  Shakespeare  was  baptized  is  still 
to  be  seen,  as  are  also  the  Parish  Registers,  in  glass  cases, 
which  are  opened  at  the  places  containing  the  record  of  his 
baptism  and  burial.    The  wood  carvings  in  the  church  are  very 
quaint.    It  contains  many  memorial  windows,  two  of  which  are 
the  gifts  of  the  women  of  America.    The  vestry  screen,  through 
which  the  poet  was  carried  to  his  burial,  dates  from  late  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

About  three  hundred  yards  from  the  church,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  stands  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre 
and  Museum,  erected  in  1880,  by  the  joint  contributions  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans.  Here  every  summer  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  enacted,  or  lectures  given  upon  some  Shakespearean 
topic.  Mary  Anderson  Navaro,  who  lives  near  Stratford,  took 
the  part  of  Eosalind  upon  the  opening  performance  of  the 
theatre.  Among  the  first  contributors  to  its  erection  was  Edwin 
Booth,  a  splendid  portrait  of  whom  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the 
library.  In  the  museum  and  library  part  of  the  building  are 
many  paintings  and  portraits  of  the  great  actors,  and  many 
interesting  books  relating  to  Shakespeare  and  contemporaneous 
history.  The  view  from  the  Memorial  Theatre,  down  along  the 
Avon  and  to  Holy  Trinity  Church,  is  one  of  most  serene  and 
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peaceful  beauty.  It  was  eulivened  the  day  we  were  there  by  a 
large  number  of  boys  and  girls  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Avon 
playing  some  rustic  games. 

Ann  Hathaway 's  cottage  at  Shottery,  about  half  a  mile  from 
Stratford,  with  its  low  fence,  its  little  garden,  thatched  roof  and 
timbered  ceilings,  is  a  typical  farmhouse  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  At  the  gate  the  boys  sell  you  little  bunches  of  lavender. 
The  interior  of  the  cottage  remains  as  it  was  when  Shakespeare 
made  love  to  her  who  became  his  wife,  and  the  little  settle  where 
these  lovers  sat  and  wooed  still  stands  in  the  identical  spot  it 
occupied  when  the  love-making  progressed. 

In  the  market  place,  the  center  of  Stratford,  there  stood, 
as  was  usual  in  the  olden  times,  a  cross.  There  stands  there  now 
a  beautiful  memorial  fountain  and  a  clock-tower  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  the  gift  to  the  town  in  1887  of  George  W.  Childs  of 
Philadelphia.  Upon  its  sides  it  bears  appropriate  inscriptions. 
I  recall  one  from  Washington  Irving :  ' '  Ten  thousand  blessings 
upon  him  who  has  gilded  the  dull  realities  of  life  with  innocent 
illusions. "  The  room  in  the  Eed  Horse  Inn  which  Irving  occu- 
pied when,  with  his  poker  for  a  scepter,  he  evoked  the  spirits 
of  the  mighty  dead,  and  wrote  his  "Sketch  Book,"  is  still  pre- 
served as  it  was  in  1840.  One  of  the  interesting  buildings  you 
see  is  on  High  Street,  built  in  1596  in  ornate  Elizabethan  style. 
It  was  the  home  of  John  Harvard,  who  came  to  America  in  1634 
and  founded  Harvard  University. 

De  Quincey,  in  his  essay  on  Shakespeare,  in  speaking  of  his 
greatness  and  how  in  relation  thereto  all  other  questions  sink 
into  insignificance,  says : 

"When  we  are  seeking  for  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  or 
the  St.  Lawrence,  we  look  for  no  proportions  to  the  mighty 
volume  of  waters  in  that  particular  summit  amongst  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  embosoms  its  earliest  fountains,  nor  are 
we  shocked  at  the  obscurity  of  these  fountains.  Pursuing  the 
career  of  Mohammed,  or  of  any  man  who  has  memorably  im- 
pressed his  own  mind  or  agency  upon  the  revolutions  of  man-' 
kind,  we  feel  solicitude  about  the  circumstances  which  might 
surround  his  cradle  to  be  altogether  unseasonable  and  imperti- 
nent.   Whether  he  were  born  in  a  hovel  or  a  palace,  whether  he 
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passed  his  infancy  in  squalid  poverty,  or  hedged  around  by  the 
glittering  spears  of  body  guards,  as  mere  questions  of  fact  may 
be  interesting,  but,  in  the  light  of  either  accessories  or  counter- 
agencies  to  the  native  majesty  of  the  subject,  are  trivial  and 
below  all  philosophic  valuation.  So  with  regard  to  the  creator 
of  Lear  and  Hamlet,  of  Othello  and  Macbeth ;  to  him  from  whose 
golden  urns  the  nations  beyond  the  far  Atlantic,  the  multitude  of 
the  isles,  and  the  generations  unborn  in  Australian  climes,  even 
to  the  realms  of  the  rising  sun,  must  in  every  age  draw  perennial 
streams  of  intellectual  life,  we  feel  that  the  little  accidents  of 
birth  and  social  condition  are  so  unspeakably  below  the  grandeur 
of  the  theme,  are  so  irrelevant  and  disproportioned  to  the  real 
interest  at  issue,  so  incommensurable  with  any  of  its  relations, 
that  a  biographer  of  Shakespeare  at  once  denounces  himself 
as  below  his  subject  if  he  can  entertain  such  a  question  as  seri- 
ously affecting  the  glory  of  the  poet.  In  some  legends  of  saints, 
we  find  that  they  were  born  with  a  lambent  circle  of  golden  aerola 
about  their  heads.  This  angelic  coronet  shed  light  alike  upon 
the  chambers  of  a  cottage  or  a  palace,  upon  the  gloomy  limits 
of  a  dungeon  or  the  vast  expansion  of  a  cathedral;  but  the 
cottage,  the  palace,  the  dungeon,  the  cathedral,  were  all  equally 
incapable  of  adding  one  ray  of  color  or  one  pencil  of  light  to 
the  supernatural  halo." 

Warwick  Castle,  the  feudal  stronghold  of  the  De  Beau- 
champs,  and  of  Richard  Nevill,  one  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick, 
the  "King-Maker,"  is  one  of  the  great  show  places  of  England. 
Unlike  Kenil worth,  which  is  only  a  ruin,  but  a  lovely  one,  War- 
wick has  been  preserved  and  maintained  by  its  successive  owners 
through  an  outlay  of  fabuolus  sums  of  money.  It  is  today  occu- 
pied by  the  present  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  while  modernized, 
ao  to  speak,  care  has  been  constantly  taken  to  preserve  its  orig- 
inal feudal  aspect.  The  present  entrance,  made  about  1800, 
is  through  an  avenue  about  three  hundred  feet  long,  cut  through 
the  solid  rock,  embowered  with  overhanging  trees  and  vines. 
Upon  the  right  you  see  Guy's  Tower,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Eichard  II  (1394).  Its  walls  are  ten  feet  thick  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  feet  high.  To  your  left  is  Caesar's  Tower, 
erected  1370.    It  is  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  high,  and 
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built  on  a  solid  rock.  These  towers  are  interspersed  with  loop- 
holes commanding  the  most  advantageous  positions  for  defense. 
The  gateway  between  these  towers  was  formerly  approached 
by  a  draw-bridge,  which  spanned  the  moat  just  in  front,  now 
replaced  by  a  stone  arch.  Just  within  the  barbican  is  the  port- 
cullis. This  is  let  down  by  a  huge  windlass  operated  from  above. 
We  were  told  that  they  "let  the  portcullis  fall"  every  night, 
the  only  place  in  England  where  this  ancient  custom  of  feudal 
times  is  perpetuated.  The  guide  called  our  attention  to  some 
iron  spikes  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  top  of  the  Gate- 
house, and  told  us  that  it  was  on  these  that  the  heads  of  traitors 
were  always  hung.  The  inner  court  of  the  castle  comprises  an 
area  of  about  two  acres,  the  size  of  one  of  our  city  blocks.  The 
towers  and  all  the  living  rooms  of  the  castle  are  open  to  visitors. 
The  last  contain  a  magnificent  collection  of  paintings,  the  handi- 
work of  some  of  the  great  artists  of  the  world,  along  with  curios, 
ancient  armor,  and  rare  and  exquisite  pieces  of  furniture.  In 
the  dining  room,  which  is  about  three  hundred  feet  long,  is  seen 
Van  Dyck's  large  equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  I.  From  its 
windows  you  have  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Avon,  the  castle 
grounds  with  its  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  the  vine-clad  ruins  of 
an  old  mill  near  the  castle.  In  the  inner  court,  where  peacocks 
display  their  beauty,  has  been  built  the  greenhouse,  in  which  is 
now  kept  the  "Warwick  Vase,"  one  of  the  finest  specimens  ex- 
tant of  Grecian  art.  The  vase  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Hadrian's  Villa  in  1770,  and  from  the  bed  of  a  small  lake  over- 
looking the  valley  of  Tempe,  near  Tivoli,  sixteen  miles  from 
Borne.  It  is  of  white  marble,  iive  feet  six  inches  high  and  five 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter.  With  its  ornamentations  of  vine 
stems  and  drooping  bunches  of  grapes,  and  heads  of  Sileni,  or 
attendants  of  Bacchus,  it  presents  a  picture  of  graceful  beauty. 
Should  you  wish  to  know  more  about  Warwick,  read  Bulwer 
Lytton,  who  has  immortalized  it  in  his  novel,  "The  Last  of  the 
Barons,"  of  which  you  know  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  "King- 
Maker,"  is  the  hero. 

A  short  carriage  ride  takes  you  from  Warwick  to  Kenil- 
worth,  now  a  beautiful  ruin,  far  different  from  its  appearance  in 
1575  when  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  it  as  the  guest  of  her  favorite, 
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Eobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Kenilworth  is  built  of  red 
sandstone,  and  only  dismantled  towers  of  its  once  noble  propor- 
tions remain.  It  covered  an  area  of  ten  or  twelve  acres — far 
greater  than  that  of  Warwick.  You  see,  in  general,  Leicester's 
Gateway,  a  square  building  of  four  stories,  on  its  porch  the 
carved  initials  "R.  D."  (Eobert  Dudley);  Caesar's  Tower,  the 
keep  or  dungeon  of  the  castle,  showing  plain  evidences  of  Nor- 
man architecture;  Mervyn's  Tower,  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
incidents  of  Walter  Scott's  "Kenilworth;"  the  great  banqueting 
hall,  built  by  John  of  Gaunt,  "time-honored  Lancaster."  Here 
the  large  fireplaces  are  plainly  to  be  seen.  Kenilworth  was  used 
as  a  royal  residence,  was  visited  by  many  of  the  kings  of 
England,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III  it  was  assigned  as  a 
residence  for  the  Papal  Legate  then  in  England,  afterwards 
Pope  Adrian  V. 

About  twenty-five  miles  from  London  and  about  three 
miles  from  Windsor  Castle  you  come  to  the  Manor  and  to  the 
Church  of  Stoke  Poges.  It  was  here  that  Gray  wrote  his 
"Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  The  Manor  was  in  existence 
certainly  at  the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book  (1086),  which 
contains  the  following  entry  with  respect  to  it : 

"Walter  holds  of  William  Stoches.  It  is  assessed  at  10 
hides.  There  is  land  for  10  ploughs.  On  the  demesne  are  2; 
and  10  villeins  with  3  bordars  have  6  ploughs,  and  there  could 
be  2  more.  There  are  4  serfs  and  1  mill  worth  4  shillings,  and 
woodland  (to  feed)  500  swine.  In  all  it  is  worth  5  pounds; 
when  received  3  pounds;  T.  R.  E.  (i.  e.,  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  Confessor)  6  pounds." 

The  Manor  was  owned  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  from  1591  to 
1634,  and  here  he  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  in  the 
possession  and  ownership  of  the  Penn  family,  viz. :  William 
Penn,  his  son  Thomas  and  his  grandson  John  Penn.  The  old 
church  dates  certainly  as  far  back  as  1330,  and  shows  in  various 
places  evidence  of  Norman  architecture  and  workmanship. 
William  Penn  returned  from  America  and  was  buried  in  Stoke 
Poges  Park,  a  short  distance  from  the  church.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Stoke  Poges  Manor  was  owned  by  William  Penn,  his  son 
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and  grandson  for  a  period  of  exactly  two  hundred  years,  viz. : 
1644  to  1844. 

You  will  recall  these  lines  from  Gray's  Elegy: 
"Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould 'ring  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 
The  poet  here,  as  is  noticed,  refers  to  a  particular  yew-tree. 
Our  party  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  under  the  identical  yew- 
tree  to  which  Gray  refers,  and  which  grows  about  seventy-five 
feet  from  the  old  church.  Its  branches,  perhaps  fifty  feet  long, 
spread  out  horizontally  and  are  supported  by  numerous  props. 
Gray's  tomb  is  immediately  under  what  is  known  as  the  east 
window  of  the  Hastings  Chapel.  His  own  name  is  not  carved 
upon  the  tomb,  but  a  tablet  in  the  wall  records  his  burial  in  the 
same  tomb  with  his  mother,  and  upon  whose  tomb  Gray  wrote 
the  following  touching  inscription : 

"In  the  Vault  beneath  are  deposited, 

In  Hope  of  a  Joyful  Resurrection, 

the  remains  of 

MABY  ANTROBUS, 

She  died  unmarried,  November  5,  1749, 

Age  56. 
In  the  same  pious  confidence, 
beside  her  friend  and  sister, 
here  sleep  the  remains  of 
DOROTHY  GRAY, 
Widow,  the  Careful,  tender  Mother 
of  many  children  one  of  whom  alone 
had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her. 
She  died  March  11,  1753, 
Age  67. ' ' 
The  graveyard  has  been  somewhat  enlarged,  but  it  still  pre- 
serves the  very  appearance  it  had  when  Gray  wrote  his  sublime 
poem,  and  the  whole  scene  is  one  of  idyllic  beauty  and  serenity. 
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T  IS  a  strange  cirenmstance  that  the  brazen  buckler  of 
lruman  nature  is  so  easily  penetrated  by  the  fragile 
arrows  of  mirth.  Yet  how  true  it  is  that,  when 
means  seem  exhausted,  men  can  often  be  turned  from 
their  opinions  by  the  threat  of  a  hollow,  harmless 
chuckle  to  be  raised  at  their  expense.  The  philos- 
opher, Bacon,  recognizing  this  trait  of  humanity, 
when  enumerating  the  principal  causes  of  false 
judgments,  warns  us  especially  against  those  institu- 


tions which  deal  mostly  in  satire. 

Under  the  title  "Idols  of  the  Market  Place"  he  says: 
"There  are  many  errors  which  are  almost  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  tyranny  of  public  opinion."  Had  he  lived  in  the  twentieth 
century  instead  of  the  seventeenth  he  might  well  have  expressed 
himself  even  more  forcibly.  Today  public  opinion  itself  is  a 
slave  with  many  masters.  One  of  these  is  the  newspaper  cari- 
cature. For  its  conclusions  are  presented  so  much  more  quickly 
and  strikingly  than  those  of  the  surer  method  of  inference  that 
the  simulated  knowledge  of  the  cartoonist,  appealing  pleasantly 
from  out  the  humor  of  his  irony,  blindly  leads  the  people  to 
assume  whatever  position  he  may  wish. 

Bacon  again,  under  the  heading  "Idols  of  the  Theatre," 
bids  us  beware  of  those  fashionable  philosophies  which  are 
spread  more  frequently  and  more  rapidly  from  the  stage  than 
from  the  lecture  platform. 

Here  truly,  he  gives  us  advice  more  salient  than  the  first, 
for  if  the  draughtsman  does  so  much  with  black  and  white  and 
wit,  what  power  may  we  not  expect  to  find  in  the  comic  stage 
which  has  these  three  elements  along  with  just  enough  of  the 
half-tones  to  satisfy  the  eye  completely  without  giving  too  much 
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work  to  the  brain.  Comedy  really  contains  all  the  potency  that 
we  might  expect  to  have.  Nor  does  it  always  use  its  influence 
for  the  purpose  of  deceit.  A  striking  example,  illustrative  of 
this  fact,  is  given  in  the  play  "Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,"  writ- 
ten by  the  French  playwright  Jean  Poquelin. 

Reputed  today  as  the  greatest  comedian  of  France,  and 
known  to  the  world  under  the  "nom  de  plume"  of  Moliere,  he 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1622,  and  spent  his  boyhood  as  a  pupil  of 
the  Jesuit  College  of  Clermont.  Shortly  before  his  time  the 
famous  philosopher,  Descartes,  had  studied  in  the  same  halls 
and  though  Jean  got  the  benefit  of  the  philosophical  disputations, 
which  were  so  brilliant  at  that  period,  he  decided,  even  when  a 
young  man,  that  he  would  turn  his  keen  mind  to  the  histrionic 
art  rather  than  to  the  intricate  studies  of  a  so-called  "wisdom 
lover." 

His  career,  to  begin  with,  was  one  of  reveries.  The  dra- 
matic company  to  which  he  belonged  failed  in  Paris  and  spent 
twelve  years  in  rural  France.  After  this  seclusion  another 
Jesuit  pupil  of  some  repute,  the  Duke  de  Condi,  who  had  been 
Moliere 's  schoolfellow,  brought  him  back  to  Paris  and  introduced 
him  at  the  court  of  "Louis  le  Grand."  Moliere  had  been  writing 
his  own  plays  for  some  years  and  this  time  his  appearance  was 
a  marked  success,  the  commencement  of  a  reign  of  popularity 
which  was  probably  never  equaled  by  an  actor  in  the  French 
capital. 

The  play  "Les  Precieuses  Ridicules"  or  "The  Pretentious 
Young  Ladies,"  as  we  know  it  in  English,  is  a  direct  satire  on 
the  refined  humbuggery  of  the  famous  Madam  de  Rambouillet 
and  her  imitators.  The  women  of  this  coterie  were  essentially 
of  the  type  immortalized  by  Sheridan  in  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  save  that  their  position  at  court  made  their  influence 
felt  and  gave  impetus  to  the  rapid  spread  of  their  shallow 
vagaries. 

More  anxious  for  flattery  than  for  truth  and  more  desirous 
of  parading  their  knowledge  and  perception  than  of  learning, 
they  spent  little  or  no  time  in  sensible  study  and  found  pleasure 
only  in  the  extraordinary  in  language  and  in  science.  This 
foolishness  became  dangerous  toward  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  for  it  encouraged  the  school  of  ' '  New  Thought, ' ' 
at  that  time  rapidly  undermining  not  only  the  education  of 
France,  but  the  throne  of  the  French  king  as  well.  At  this 
epoch,  about  the  year  1659,  Moliere  wrote  the  play  that 
annihilated  the  then  nation-wide  clique  of  the  "preciouses." 

The  simplicity  of  diction  and  plot  in  the  piece  present  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  artificiality  of  the  persons  criticized. 
For  in  it  one  hears  the  story  plainly  told  of  two  provincial  maids 
who  dismiss  two  worthy  and  respectable  suitors  because  they 
think  their  speech  and  manners  far  too  common  to  be  tolerated 
by  ladies  of  such  accomplishments  as  they.  Soon  after  this  a 
Marquis  and  a  Viscount  appear  on  the  scene.  The  two  girls 
become  charmed  by  the  extravagant  conversation  and  affected 
politeness  of  the  two  courtiers.  They  abruptly  decided  to  call 
in  some  friends  and  let  them  also  meet  the  witty  noblemen.  In 
the  midst  of  the  preparations  the  two  discomfited  suitors  return 
once  more.  This  time,  however,  they  come  in  wrath  and  quickly 
put  an  end  to  preparations  and  flouted  the  foolish  maidens  by 
revealing  the  quasi-royalty  to  be,  in  reality,  none  other  than 
two  men  servants  disguised  in  the  elegance  of  a  borrowed  finery 
and  a  false  speech. 

At  the  moment  of  presentation  no  situation  could  have  been 
so  apropos  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  more  sensible  French- 
men. 

Long  had  they  realized  that  egoism  and  atheism  were  in- 
creasing in  their  country.  Moreover,  they  had  long  known  the 
reason  why.  Briefly,  it  was  this.  The  teachers  of  these  doc- 
trines gladly  donned  a  stilted,  simpering  manner  to  ingratiate 
themselves  at  court.  There  they  were  protected,  for  in  that 
quarter  the  clear,  candid  arguments  which  were  brought  against 
them  were  disregarded  as  not  fit  for  minds  of  high  refinement. 
Men  had  grown  old  longing  for  a  means  with  which  to  thwart 
the  spreading  evil  of  the  age.  Now  at  last  the  predicament  in 
this  play  gave  them  what  they  were  seeking,  and  the  people  of 
Paris  screamed  with  exultation  at  the  outcome  of  the  comedy. 

Each  night  they  crowded  the  house  and  were  turned  away 
from  the  theatre  doors  without  regard  for  the  cost  of  seats, 
which  during  these  performances  was  doubled  over  its  usual 
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figure.  Each  night  they  laughed  because  they  knew  that  the 
famous  Moliere  drew  his  audience  from  among  the  "precieux' 
and  "precieuses"  themselves  and  that  their  laughter  would 
quickly  show  these  what  fools  they  were  esteemed  to  be  by  some 
Parisians.  They  laughed  because  they  felt  how  truly  the  parody 
applied  and  because  they  realized  that  now  at  last  the  chance 
was  given  them  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  haughty  class,  which  until 
then  had  been  beyond  their  reach. 

The  "precieux"  and  "precieuses"  did  go  to  the  Theatre 
du  Petit  Bourbon/ '  and  their  fortress  of  exclusiveness  was 
breached  by  the  attack  upon  their  human  respect.  Perhaps,  too, 
they  realized  at  last  that  the  wordy  bombast  of  their  leaders 
concealed,  in  many  cases,  deceivers  far  more  great  than  those 
depicted  on  the  stage.  At  any  rate  the  psychological  influence  of 
the  laugh  was  most  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  events  sub- 
sequent to  the  staging  of  "Les  Precieuses  Ridicules."  For, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  have  the  play  suppressed,  the 
members  of  the  Rambouillet  school  acknowledged  their  defeat 
and  before  long  they  had  ceased  to  be.  If  with  their  demise  an 
end  did  not  come  to  the  dangerous  philosophy  of  their  day,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  Moliere 's  comedy  placed  a  great  ob- 
stacle in  its  road  and  until  his  day  unnumbered  men  had  tried  in 
vain  to  do  as  much. 

Jean  Poquelin  is  long  since  dead.  Much  of  his  satire  "par 
excellence"  is  forgotten,  even  in  Paris,  but  the  influence  of 
ridicule,  in  general,  still  remains  with  us  and  in  France  especially 
the  serio-comic  playwrights  are  still  ably  turning  its  potency 
to  the  accomplishment  of  good  or  evil  results. 

It  is  always  sad  to  see  an  energy  misused.  Hence  we  cannot 
help  but  express  sorrow  when  we  behold  a  vast  majority  of  these 
modern  dramatists  employ  their  genius  in  an  attempt  to  lead 
the  world  away  from  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  rectitude. 
"Knowledge  is  power,"  however,  and  once  the  people  become 
aware  of  this  treacherous  bent,  it  lies  within  their  capacity  to 
guard  against  statements  which  though  humorously  thrust  upon 
them  are  in  reality  the  basis  for  wrong  principled  conclusions. 

The  sting  of  the  laugh  is  biting;  but  character  suffices  to 
withstand  it. 
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He  who  disdains  the  evil  satire  of  the  modern  French  stage 
gives  a  good  example  of  his  manliness.  He  noticeably  weakens 
the  influence  of  a  misdirected  force;  and  it  is  not  vain  to  hope 
that  snch  action  on  his  part  will  ultimately  turn  the  playrwight's 
mirthful  pen  back  to  its  lawful  sphere,  where,  when  well  directed, 
it  may  accomplish  much  in  the  defense  of  truth. 
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The  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
before  the  money  trust  investigating  com- 
mittee was  interesting  in  a  number  of  particulars,  but  there  was 
probably  no  phase  of  his  evidence  which  was  more  striking  than 
that  which  had  to  do  with  the  part  in  finance  played  by  con- 
fidence. Mr.  Morgan  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had  loaned 
as  much  as  a  million  dollars  to  men  whose  chief  asset  was  their 
reputation  for  fair  dealing.  What  a  revelation !  What  a  value 
to  put  upon  a  good  name ! 

And  yet,  viewed  from  another  standpoint,  what  asset  could 
be  better  security  than  good  repute,  for  is  it  not  founded  on  a 
long  course  of  honorable  conduct,  of  pledges  kept,  of  promises 
performed?  Does  it  not  represent  the  slow  growth  of  years, 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  single  instances  until  polyp-like  they 
have  merged  in  the  strong  reef  within  which  there  is  the  peace 
and  serenity  that  come  from  foundations  deep-bottomed,  broad 
built  and  secure?  Confidence  is  not  the  creature  of  the  hour, 
the  toy  of  chance;  it  is  the  fruit  of  labor,  the  reward  of  merit. 
Money  cannot  buy  it,  nor  inheritance  assure  it — it  must  be 
earned.    Its  achievement  means  triumph,  not  luck. 

The  average  college  man,  at  least  in  the  west,  views  his 
period  of  study  in  school  as  the  prelude  to  a  life  of  toil.  For- 
tunately, he  cannot  look  forward  to  a  career  of  ease;  work  he 
must,  first  for  a  livelihood,  eventually  for  a  competency.  Blessed 
is  he  indeed  if  he  have  good  health  and  half  a  chance  to  work 
amid  congenial  surroundings.  The  open  sesame  of  wealth  and 
family  position  seldom  smooth  his  way;  if  he  would  win,  he 
must  fight. 

What  better  preparation  for  the  fray  than  a  mind  and  heart 
enured  to  defeat,  a  courage  undaunted  by  disaster,  a  determina- 
tion which  will  be  secure  alike  against  success  and  failure.  What 
stronger  support  could  anyone  crave  than  the  deep-seated  con- 
viction, born  of  long  watchfulness  and  struggle,  that  he  is  fit 
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for  the  battle,  a  conviction  which  means  confidence  in  oneself — 
the  first  requisite  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  another. 

But  self-confidence  must  be  earned  no  less  than  the  con- 
fidence of  others.  He  who  is  unprepared  may  indulge  in  bluff 
and  cheat  opposition  for  a  time,  but  he  will  be  found  out,  and 
he  will  fall  the  farther  from  the  uncertain  height  which  in  his 
presumption  he  usurped.  The  law  of  compensation  still  obtains 
and  the  college  man  will  get  out  of  life  scarcely  more  than  he 
brings  to  it.  If  his  preparation  is  superficial,  he  may  survive 
the  first  skirmish  with  untoward  circumstance,  but  the  fierce 
onset  of  a  competition  which  neither  asks  nor  gives  quarter  will 
find  the  defects  in  his  armor  and  he  will  go  down  to  a  miserable 
defeat,  fit  reminder  of  a  self-confidence  which  was  not  earned, 
a  fictitious,  counterfeit  confidence  which  was  only  bluff. 

But  the  victor  in  the  fight  will  wax  the  stronger  for  the 
opposition  which  develops  his  powers.  True  to  himself,  he  is 
cautious,  he  wards  off  that  over-confidence  which  spelled  dis- 
aster for  his  presumptuous  fellow.  Even  in  victory  he  takes  an 
account  of  his  powers,  tests  his  strength,  capitalizes  his  experi- 
ence and  is  the  readier  for  the  next  combat.  He  is  nerved  to 
mightier  efforts  by  confidence  in  himself,  earned  under  fire,  and 
his  very  presence  bespeaks  strength.  His  confidence  is  con- 
tagious and  his  associates  trust  him.  They  make  way  for  his 
leadership  and  ever-widening  opportunity  beckons  him  to  larger 
triumphs.  He  is  a  success,  he  renders  service  to  society,  men 
revere  and  honor  him  because  he  earned  a  self-confidence  which 
promptd  them  to  repose  their  confidence  in  him  and  his  career 
is  a  monument  to  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  confidence. 


The  recent  announcement  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  Yale  corporation  faces  a  deficit  for 
the  current  school  year  challenges  attention  very  forcibly  to 
the  fact  that  education  has  become  so  varied  and  expensive  as 
to  require  large  outlays  of  money.  To  the  casual  observer  the 
buildings  and  equipment  of  any  of  the  larger  universities  would 
give  the  impression  that  their  financial  stability  is  beyond  ques- 
tion, but  an  examination  of  the  financial  statements  of  any  of 
these  schools  would  show  at  a  glance  that  their  continued  sue- 
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cess  is  in  a  very  large  degree  dependent  upon  the  establishment 
of  permanent  means  of  income  over  and  above  the  tuition 
received  from  the  students.  When  one  reads  of  the  large  en- 
dowment with  which  many  of  the  older  schools  are  provided, 
and  learns  from  the  treasurer's  annual  statement  that  the  gifts 
for  the  year  run  into  six  or  seven  figures  he  is  very  apt  to  con- 
clude without  further  thought  that  those  institutions  are  secure 
financially,  but  if  he  consults  the  table  of  expenditures  he  will 
very  quickly  conclude  that  the  conduct  of  a  large  university  is 
costly  in  the  extreme.  The  student,  multiplying  his  tuition  by 
the  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  institution,  may  wonder  what 
becomes  of  all  the  money  thus  received,  but  if  he  knew  how  much 
it  costs  to  provide  the  equipment  and  insure  the  effort  of  com- 
petent professors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  involved  in 
new  buildings,  he  would  wonder  rather  how  the  institution  con- 
tinued in  existence.  The  fact  is  that  any  educational  institution 
worthy  of  the  name  finds  its  horizon  steadily  widening  and  the 
demands  upon  its  income  steadily  increasing  without  the  corre- 
sponding increase  in  revenue,  even  though  the  student  body 
grows  more  numerous. 

Many  of  the  larger  institutions  owe  their  foundation  to 
private  munificence,  without  a  continuance  of  which  they  could 
not  last.  One  of  the  strongest  sources  of  support  is  the  alumni, 
whose  benefactions  represent  oftentimes  in  a  meagre  way  an 
attempt  to  repay  at  least  in  part  the  obligation  which  they  feel 
they  owe  to  Alma  Mater.  In  many  of  the  schools  the  alumni 
maintain  a  permanent  organization  with  a  paid  secretary,  who 
makes  it  his  business  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  graduates,  chron- 
icling their  successes  and  serving  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
for  university  items.  This  plan  works  admirably,  as  it  tends 
to  keep  former  students  in  touch  with  the  institution,  as  well 
as  affording  them  a  chance  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
their  former  associates. 

The  time  would  seem  to  be  ripe  at  Creighton  for  the  move- 
ment recently  inaugurated  looking  to  the  organization  of  a 
Varsity  Alumni  Association  which  would  not  prevent  the  main- 
tenance of  those  departmental  associations  which  already  exist. 
There  are  now  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  alumni  scattered 
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all  over  the  country,  and  many  of  them  in  foreign  parts.  It  is 
interesting  to  contemplate  the  tremendous  help  they  could  give 
to  the  University  if  properly  organized.  Two  thousand  men, 
each  working  industriously  for  the  welfare  of  the  institution, 
would  insure  a  steady  and  constantly  growing  source  of  supply 
to  which  the  various  colleges  might  look  for  recruits.  This 
service  would  not  involve  any  financial  outlay  and  would  be 
of  incalculable  assistance  to  the  University.  The  organization 
of  local  chapters  of  the  association  in  those  places  where 
Creighton  men  were  numerous  would  be  a  source  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  profit  to  the  men  themselves  and  would  make  it  easier  to 
render  organized  assistance  to  the  institution.  Such  a  movement 
has  the  sanction  of  success  in  other  institutions,  and  those  who 
are  back  of  it  here  need  have  no  fear  that  Creighton  graduates 
will  not  respond  if  the  matter  is  put  properly  before  them. 


^v^ 


*  Thomas  J.  Conners,  S.  J. 

T  IS  with  some  hesitation  that  I  give  my  husband's 
"last  book  to  the  world.  It  was  in  type  when  he  died, 
"but  he  had  no  time  to  correct  even  the  first  proofs, 
"and  doubtless  he  would  have  made  many  changes, 
"if  not  in  his  views  at  least  in  his  expression  of 
"them.  Mr.  Bartram  has  verified  the  quotations  and 
"dates  with  infinite  care,  and  for  this  he  has  my 
"warmest  thanks.  For  the  rest  I  can  but  ask  those 
"who  differ  from  the  author  to  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  work  has  been  published.' ' 

Students  and  lovers  of  English  literature  the  wide  world 
over  have  read  or  will  read  that  brief  preface  with  something 
more,  far  more,  than  mere  literary  interest. 

Andrew  Lang's  last  book!  For  a  generation  back  English 
readers  have  been  asking  each  other,  "Have  you  seen  Andrew 
Lang's  last  book?"  until  the  query  took  on  a  humorous  guise 
in  the  form,  "Have  you  seen  Andrew  Lang's  next  book?"  But 
now  we  have  indeed  seen  his  last  book,  and  we  cannot  fail  to 
read  it  with  something  akin  to  reverence,  realizing  that  that  busy 
pen  has  been  laid  aside  forever,  that  active  brain  has  ceased 
to  think  and  toil  for  our  enlightenment.  This,  we  know,  is 
Andrew  Lang's  last  message  to  mankind.  There  is  a  world  of 
pathos  in  that  simple  little  preface. 

We  venture  to  sav  that  this  book  will  endure  as  one  of  his 
most  important  productions ;  first,  because  of  its  subject  matter, 
and  secondly,  because  of  the  eminently  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  that  matter  has  been  handled. 

In  the  November  number  of  THE  CHRONICLE  we  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
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Shakespearean  plays.  We  there  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the 
controversy,  which  began  some  sixty  years  ago,  has  been  char- 
acterized by  a  bitterness  altogether  uncalled  for  in  a  debate  of 
purely  academic  interest.  The  advocates  on  both  sides,  vehe- 
mently earnest  in  their  presentation  of  the  arguments  that  con- 
vince themselves,  have  been  unsparing  in  their  denunciations  of 
the  ignorance,  or  the  fatuity,  or  the  "scandalous  literary  dis- 
honesty" of  those  who  dare  to  differ  from  them  in  opinion.  But 
at  last  we  have  here  a  pleader  on  one  side  who,  whilst  loyally 
and  sturdily  unassailable  in  his  own  convictions,  can  nevertheless 
be  courteous  and  just  in  his  estimate  of  the  intelligence  and 
honesty  of  his  opponents.  This  book,  we  feel  sure,  will  win  many 
converts  from  the  Baconian  camp ;  albeit  in  venturing  this  pre- 
diction we  know  that  we  differ  from  the  expressed  opinion  of 
most  of  those  book  reviewers  who  themselves  are  confirmed 
Shakespeareans.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  tells  us  in  his  usual 
forceful  style:  "The  Baconians  and  the  anti-Shakespeareans  in 
general  will  not  be  converted  by  Lang's  logic;  they  are  immune 
to  argument,  since  they  have  been  bitten  by  the  microbe  of 
prejudice.  That  which  gets  into  the  head  without  the  aid  of 
argument  cannot  be  got  out  of  the  head  by  the  aid  of  argument. 
Indeed  when  prejudice  has  captured  the  mental  citadel,  argument 
spends  itself  in  vain,  even  if  it  is  as  acute  and  as  courteous  and 
as  convincing  as  is  Lang's  argument  in  the  present  volume.' ' 
Elsewhere  in  the  same  review  he  says:  "The  Baconians  and 
the  other  anti-Shakespeareans  are  so  persistent,  so  vociferous, 
so  intolerant — and  at  bottom  so  ignorant — that  there  is  advan- 
tage in  having  their  pretensions  and  their  assertions  examined 
from  time  to  time  by  clear-eyed  scholars  possessed  of  that  simple 
common  sense  which  seems  sometimes  to  be  so  uncommon. ' '  Of 
course,  Mr.  Matthews  himself  manifests  herein  how  utterly  un- 
prejudiced and  tolerant  he  is  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
Baconians.  We  can  readily  fancy  what  Mark  Twain  would  have 
to  say  on  that  subject. 

But  even  granting  that  the  rabid  Baconians  are  hopelessly 
"immune  to  argument,' '  nevertheless  we  maintain  this  volume 
will  win  converts  to  its  creed;  for  we  must  remember,  besides 
the  cipher-mongers  and  the  exploiters  of  the  "wisest,  brightest, 
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meanest  of  mankind,"  there  are  in  the  world  today  thousands 
(perhaps  we  may  even  say  hundreds  of  thousands)  of  intelligent 
men  and  women  who  honestly  reject  as  untenable  the  traditional 
view  that  the  actor  from  Stratford  could  have  been  the  real 
author  of  the  plays  attributed  to  him.    These  persons,  it  is  true, 
are  not  trained  specialists  in  literary  or  historical  inquiry,  yet 
they  have  read  enough  and  learned  enough  about  Elizabethan 
literature  to  justify  them  in  adopting  an  opinion  and  to  acquit 
of  the  charge  of  ignorance  or  stupidity.    Lang  himself  has  given 
us  in  Chapter  I,  in  his  own  quaint,  half-humorous  fashion,  a 
very  fair  and  full  summarization  of  the  position  of  those  whom 
he  calls  the  Anti- Williams.     They  base  their  judgment  on  the 
following  facts:    "Of  a  man  named  William  Shakspere  (there 
are  many  varieties  of  spelling)  we  certainly  know  that  he  was 
born  (1564)  and  bred  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  a  peculiarly  dirty, 
stagnant,  and  ignorant  country  town.     There  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  that  he  (or  any  Stratford  boy  of  his  standing)  ever 
went   to   Stratford   school.     His  father,  his  mother,  and  his 
daughter  could  not  write,  but  in  signing,  made  their  marks ;  and 
if  he  could  write,  which  some  of  us  deny,  he  wrote  a  terribly  bad 
hand.    As  far  as  late  traditions  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  after 
his  death  inform  us,  he  was  a  butcher's  apprentice;  and  also  a 
schoolmaster,  'who  knew  Latin  pretty  well';  and  a  poacher. 
He  made,  before  he  was  nineteen,  a  marriage  tainted  with  what 
Meg  Dods  calls  'ante-nup.'    He  early  had  three  children,  whom 
he  deserted,  as  he  deserted  his  wife.    He  came  to  London,  we 
do  not  know  when  (about  1582,  according  to  the  ' guess '  of  an 
antiquary  of  1680) ;  held  horses  at  the  door  of  a  theatre  (so 
tradition  says),  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ' servitor '  (what- 
ever that  may  mean),  became  an  actor  (a  vagabond  under  the 
Act),  and  by  1594  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth.    He  put  money 
in  his  pocket  (heaven  knows  how),  for  by  1597  he  was  bargaining 
for  the  best  house  in  his  native  bourgade.     He  obtained,  by 
nefarious  genealogical  falsehoods   (too  common,  alas,  in  her- 
aldry), the  right  to  bear  arms;  and  went  on  acting.    In  1610  or 
1611  he  retired  to  his  native  place.    He  never  took  any  interest 
in  his  unprinted  manuscript ;  though  rapacious,  he  never  troubled 
himself  about  his  valuable  copyrights ;  never  dreamed  of  making 
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a  collected  edition  of  his  works.  He  died  in  1616,  probably  of 
drink  taken.  Legal  documents  prove  him  to  have  been  a  lender 
of  small  sums,  an  avid  creditor,  a  would-be  encloser  of  commons. 
In  his  will  he  does  not  bequeath  or  mention  any  books,  manu- 
scripts, copyrights,  and  so  forth.  It  is  utterly  incredible,  then 
that  this  man  wrote  the  poems  and  plays,  so  rich  in  poetry, 
thought,  scholarship,  and  knowledge,  which  are  attributed  to 
1  William  Shakespeare.'  These  must  be  the  works  of  a  i  con- 
cealed poet,'  a  philosopher,  a  courtier  moving  in  the  highest 
circles,  a  supreme  legist,  and  necessarily,  a  great  poet,  and 
student  of  the  classics. ' J 

Now  all  this,  we  submit,  rings  neither  false  in  the  premises, 
nor  foolish  in  the  conclusion.  And  our  author,  frankly  and  with 
great  good-nature,  fully  concedes  the  same.  And  yet,  when 
we  have  read  his  book,  if  we  be  equally  frank  and  not  ' '  immune 
to  argument' '  we  must  say  with  him  that  the  verdict  has  gone 
beyond  the  facts.  Thousands  there  are,  we  repeat,  whose  faith 
in  the  Bard  of  Avon  has  been  shaken,  if  not, shattered,  by  a  too 
superficial  study  of  the  evidence,  who  will  not  hesitate  hereafter 
to  accord  him  the  homage  due  to  the  greatest  of  our  English 
poets.  We  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  this  question  has  now  been 
settled  for  all  time  (Lang  himself  declares  that  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  simply  impossible  to  produce  incon- 
testable proof  on  either  side),  but  he  has  made  the  " circum- 
stantial evidence ' '  bear  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  time- 
honored  tradition,  that  henceforth  its  adherents  may  calmly 
and  confidently  demand  of  the  opponents  to  "produce  the 
documents,,  or  hold  their  peace.  Truly  a  magnificent  service 
to  English  literature,  a  service  worthy  of  an  Andrew  Lang. 
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William  F.  Eigge,  S.  J.,  F.  E.  A.  S.,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S. 


jOPULAE  Astronomy  for  March  contains  two  short 
articles  by  Professor  Eigge  on  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  moon  on  March  22nd  and  the  partial  eclipse  of 
the  sun  of  April  6th,  as  they  will  appear  in  the  United 
States.  The  former  will  be  visible  to  some  extent 
everywhere,  and  completely  so  in  the  west,  but  the 
latter  is  confined  to  the  extreme  northwest  section 
and  even  there  it  will  be  very  minute. 

The  Smithsonian  Annual  Eeport  for  1911  contains 
an  excellent  article  by  Bentley  Beetham  on  the  "Positions  As- 
sumed by  Birds  in  Flight.' '  It  is  accompanied  by  a  well- 
selected  set  of  sixteen  instantaneous  photographs.  The  writer 
shows  that  birds  have  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with  as 
aviators,  not  only  in  starting  and  in  landing,  but  also  air  cur- 
rents, and  " pockets' '  or  "holes."  Some  birds  can  take  the  wing 
instantly  wherever  they  happen  to  be,  while  others  must  dive 
from  a  vantage  point  or  run  or  drop  for  some  distance.  Some- 
times the  start  is  a  failure,  and  the  birds  tumble  in  a  heap  on  the 
ground,  often  to  fail  a  second  or  third  time.  A  gannet  first 
unfolds  its  wings,  then  rises  to  its  feet  and  finally  plunges  hori- 
zontally outward  with  its  body  on  an  upward  slope. 

Motion  through  the  air  is  maintained  generally  by  a 
flapping  of  the  wings,  the  body  rising  as  the  wings  are  depressed 
and  falling  as  they  are  raised,  so  that  the  bird  really  pursues 
an  undulating  path  through  the  air.  Steering,  slowing-up  and 
turning  are  effected  by  the  wings  as  well  as  by  the  tail  and  the 
feet.  In  making  a  sharp  turn  the  plane  of  the  wings  may  turn 
through  more  than  a  right  angle,  sometimes  through  105  de- 
grees, so  that  the  bird  would  capsize  if  its  motion  were  suddenly 
arrested.    It  is  interesting  to  see  on  one  of  the  photographs  a 
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flock  of  gulls  flying  leisurely  in  the  same  direction,  while  four 
of  them  are  passing  through  an  air  "hole"  and  are  simultane- 
ously "trimming"  for  it  in  the  same  way,  even  to  the  awkward 
bend  in  the  neck. 

The  act  of  alighting  seems  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  flight,  especially  on  a  cliff  in  a  boisterous  wind,  when  a  bird 
may  be  sadly  knocked  about  on  the  rocks.  Sometimes  the  land- 
ing place  is  chosen  with  care.  The  essence  of  the  difficulty  lies 
in  arresting  the  speed  which  was  so  necessary  on  the  wing.  This 
is  done  by  spreading  out  the  wings,  the  tail  and  even  the  feet, 
and  must  be  gauged  so  accurately  that  there  shall  be  no  hurtful 
or  disagreeable  impact  on  landing.  This  is  often  impossible  in 
a  squall,  and  the  bird  may  either  fall  short  of  the  place  or  be 
dashed  to  the  ground  with  outspread  wings. 


Edison's  latest  invention,  the  kinetophone,  or  "talking 
movies,"  promises  to  be  the  most  interesting  one  he  has  ever 
conceived  and  brought  to  perfection.  In  principle  it  is  an  auto- 
matic combination  of  a  kinetoscope  or  moving  picture  machine 
with  a  phonograph.  It  is  the  result  of  thirty-seven  years  of 
thought  and  experimentation.  There  were  two  main  difficulties 
to  be  overcome.  The  one  was  the  perfect  synchronism  of  the 
picture  and  the  sound,  and  the  other  the  variation  of  the  sounds 
produced  at  different  distances. 

The  moving  picture  part  is  as  usual  except  that  it  is  in 
electrical  communication  with  a  phonograph  concealed  behind 
the  screen.  This  connection  is  automatic  and  cannot  be  deranged 
by  the  operator.  The  invention  has  already  been  exhibited  in 
New  York  and  met  with  great  applause. 

Popular  Electricity  for  March  has  an  interesting  article 
on  the  extension  of  the  trolley,  or  the  electric  street  car,  to 
remote  places  on  the  earth.  It  instances  the  climatic  troubles 
it  had  to  overcome  in  the  Philippines,  such  as  the  corroding  of 
the  rails  and  poles,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ties  and  the  cars 
by  ants.  The  trolley  has  invaded  Australia,  Japan,  Korea, 
China,  India,  South  Africa  and  even  the  Holy  Land.  It  rolls  past 
the  Pyramids  and  into  Jerusalem,  and  bids  fair  to  oust  the 
archaism  of  milleniums. 


dugational  World 


mHE  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for 
February  8th  contains  an  interesting  reference  to  an 
address  on  "Heredity  and  Eesponsibility, ' ?  delivered 
before  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists,  by  the 
well-known  biologist,  Professor  Edwin  G.  Conklin  of 
Princeton  University,  who  as  the  Journal  says,  "has 
called  a  halt  to  some  of  the  doctrines  which  are  being 
propounded  on  the  authority  of  certain  guardians  of 
the  *  infant  science,'  eugenics.  The  modern  theories 
of  heredity  are  profoundly  influencing  human  thought  and 
planning  in  various  fields.  Of  late  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  intrinsic  factors  in  development,  and  it  is  taught 
that  not  only  race,  sex  and  anatomic  features  are  predetermined 
in  the  germ  cell,  but  the  character  and  behavior  are  also  in  good 
measure  unalterably  fixed  by  heredity — that  '  *  our  reactions  are 
predetermined  by  heredity  and  that  we  can  no  more  control 
them  than  we  can  control  our  heart-beat. ' '  We  formerly  heard, 
Professor  Conklin  remark,  that  all  men  were  created  free  and 
equal;  we  now  learn  that  all  men  are  created  bound  and  un- 
equal. We  were  once  taught  that  voluntary  acts,  if  often  re- 
peated, become  habits,  and  that  habits  determine  character ;  we 
now  learn  that  acts,  habits  and  character  were  foreordained 
from  the  foundation  of  the  family. 

In  this  depressing  hypothesis  in  which  all  is  explained  by 
heredity  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  change  or  control,  in 
which  there  is  "hypertrophy  of  intellect  and  atrophy  of  will," 
there  is  an  error  from  overlooking  the  fact  that  in  all  organisms 
the  potentialities  of  development  are  far  greater  than  the  actu- 
alities. There  are  illustrative  biologic  cases  in  which  a  small 
part  of  the  body,  when  separated  from  the  remainder,  is  capable 
of  distinctive  growth  in  a  way  that  would  not  have  been  realized 
under  the  usual  conditions  of  environment.  Here  development 
is  determined  by  extrinsic  factors.    The  hereditary  potency  of 
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an  organ  or  organism  to  develop  is  conditioned  on  the  existence 
of  a  particular  environment;  but  this  cannot  always  be  mate- 
rialized, and  therefore  many  hereditary  possibilities  are  likely 
to  remain  latent.  Professor  Conklin  has  wisely  emphasized  that 
it  is  the  environment  which  brings  these  out.  No  one  will  deny 
that  functional  activity  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of 
development.  Use  strengthens  a  part  and  disuse  weakens  it; 
and  use  or  functional  activity  is  a  response  to  stimuli  which  may 
be  external  quite  as  much  as  they  are  predetermined  or  internal 
in  origin.  Latent  capacities  are  brought  out  by  often  unantici- 
pated surroundings,  and  habits  are  formed  through  super- 
imposed experiences.     *     *     *     * 

Eeflections  of  the  foregoing  order  need  to  be  brought  home 
to  the  physician,  because  it  is  to  him,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any 
other  member  of  society  that  the  practical  consequences  of  eu- 
genics and  the  proposed  remedial  procedures  are  being  referred. 
Let  us  therefore  hesitate  to  charge  all  defects  to  heredity,  to 
make  men  irresponsible,  to  hold  that  everything  is  predeter- 
mined. ' ' 


The  Stanford  Alumnus  for  January  chronicles  the  founda- 
tion by  the  Law  School  class  of  1911  of  a  memorial  collection 
in  Legal  History  and  says  that  "a  few  volumes  have  already 
been  acquired,  and  in  twenty  years  the  collection  will  be  a  splen- 
did monument  to  the  loyalty  of  the  class." 


The  Harvard  Advocate  for  January  24  makes  an  appeal  to 
Harvard  alumni  for  the  construction  of  a  theatre  at  Harvard. 
Continuing  the  Advocate  says  "This  is  a  direct  appeal  to  Har- 
vard Alumni.  An  educative  theatre,  a  studio  theatre  for  the  ex- 
periments of  authors,  a  theatre  independent  enough  to  look  the 
public  squarely  in  the  eye  and  to  wash  its  mouth  free  of  the  se- 
ductive caccharine  of  seasonal  drama — a  play-house  of  this  type 
is  greatly  needed  in  America.  A  first  attempt  has  failed  in  New 
York.  We  know  why  it  failed.  A  second  trial  is  not  likely  to 
be  regretted  under  Professor  Baker  here.  Stand  up,  Alumni, 
and  prepare  to  dig  deep  into  your  pockets !  For  unless  Harvard 
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bestirs  herself  in  this  matter,  the  honor  of  being  the  first  univer- 
sity in  the  world  to  own  and  endow  its  own  theatre  will  soon 
pass  to  another  institution. \ ' 


The  Daily  Californian  for  February  3rd  contains  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the  University  extension  work  be- 
ing done  at  the  University  of  California : 

"  Under  the  proposed  plan  for  University  extension,  classes 
of  instruction  will  be  organized  throughout  the  state,  in  any 
town  or  city  in  which  they  can  be  formed. 

Courses  of  study  are  to  be  divided  under  five  departments, 
the  Department  of  Public  Lectures,  the  Department  of  Corre- 
spondence, Instruction,  the  Department  of  Class  Instruction,  the 
Department  of  Debate  and  Public  Discussion,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Information  and  Social  Welfare. 

In  addition  to  courses  in  history,  science,  literature,  and  the 
languages,  classes  will  be  formed  in  agriculture,  engineering, 
mechanical  drawing  and  shop  work. 

For  such  persons  as  cannot  join  these  local  classes,  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  by  correspondence,  and  will  include  courses 
in  the  various  vocational  subjects,  so  that  anyone  may  take  up 
the  study  of  almost  any  subject  under  University  direction. 

Lectures  will  be  given  throughout  the  State  in  connection 
with  the  extension  system  and  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  are  delivered. 

Debating  clubs  are  to  be  organized  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  Any  of  these  will  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  University 
help  in  finding  books,  magazine  articles,  newspaper  clippings, 
or  other  means  of  reference. 

At  the  University,  a  bureau  of  municipal  research  is  to  be 
organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipal  officers  of  the  State, 
but  its  services  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  person  or  group 
of  persons  who  may  desire  information  about  municipal  ques- 
tions. 

The  purpose  of  the  extension  plan  of  the  University  is  to 
put  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen  opportunities  for  an  edu- 
cation, and  to  secure  through  the  leadership  of  the  University 
rapid  development  of  the  educational  interests  of  California. 
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The  State  will  be  divided  into  three  districts,  each  under 
the  special  supervision  of  a  secretary  who  will  organize  and  di- 
rect the  work  of  the  extension.  The  Secretary  of  the  southern 
district  will  have  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles.  As  the  work 
develops,  centers  of  organization  will  be  established  in  other 
cities.' ' 


The  Harvard  Illustrated  Magazine  for  February  contains 
the  following  item  concerning  the  work  of  students  who  belong 
to  the  fraternities : 

"Members  of  the  eight  Greek  letter  fraternities  at  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College  are  not  as  good  students  as  the 
non-fraternity  men  of  the  institution,  according  to  the  finding 
issued  in  a  bulletin  by  an  investigating  committee  of  the  college. 
In  considering  the  work  of  the  fraternity  men  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  non-fraternity  students,  the  widest  divergence  be- 
tween the  Greek  letter  societies  was  experienced.  One  frater- 
nity, which  heads  the  list  in  the  matter  of  excellence  in  standing, 
is  well  above  the  general  student  average.  A  majority  of  the 
secret  society  students,  however,  has  failed  to  show  work  that 
approaches  the  general  standard  of  excellence  of  the  men  who 
have  no  fraternity  affiliations.  Of  the  fraternities,  the  Delta 
Tau  Delts  made  the  best  average:  2.11.  The  Kappa  Sigma 
made  2.17,  also  above  the  average.  Phi  Kappa  Psi  made  2.50. 
The  others  were  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  2.52;  Phi  Kappa  Sigma, 
2.56 ;  Phi  Delta  Theta,  2.72 ;  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  2.78 ;  and  Beta 
Theata  Pi,  2.79.  Figures  are  based  on  last  year's  graduating 
class.' ' 


The  Daily  Californian  for  February  6th  says  of  the  anti- 
fraternity  activity  in  Wisconsin: 

"Fraternities  and  secret  societies  of  all  kinds  will  be  totally 
abolished  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  if  a  bill  at  present 
pending  before  the  legislature  of  that  state  is  passed. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  pro- 
vides that  all  fraternities  be  abolished  before  September  1,  1914. 
This  time  is  set  in  order  that  the  fraternities  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  dispose  of  their  property  which  amounts  to  nearly 
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$650,000.  Provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for  strict  enforcement. 
Membership  in  a  fraternity  or  secret  society  will  be  grounds 
for  expulsion. 

A  canvass  of  the  assembly  has  shown  but  little  opposition 
to  the  bill  in  the  lower  house,  and  it  is  believed  that  several 
prominent  leaders  stand  sponsor  for  the  statute  in  the  senate. 
The  attitude  of  the  Governor  is  unknown. ' ' 

Speaking  of  fraternities,  the  Daily  Californian  of  February 
11th  says: 

"Scholarship  statistics  which  have  been  compiled  for  the 
men  students  at  Stanford,  show  an  improved  standing  of  the 
fraternity  men  over  previous  years.  The  percentage  of  failures 
or  suspensions  this  year  was  only  9  per  cent,  an  improvement 
of  3  per  cent  over  the  term  ending  December,  1911,  and  4  per 
cent  better  than  for  the  same  period  in  1910.  The  percentage 
of  non-fraternity  men  failing  for  the  first  time  or  being  dropped 
has  increased  from  5.8  per  cent  in  1911  to  7.8  per  cent  for  the 
fall  semester  of  1912.  Of  the  total  number  registered,  8  per 
cent  either  failed  or  were  suspended.  The  number  of  suspen- 
sions increased  from  seventeen  to  thirty.  Twenty-nine  were 
placed  on  probation  during  last  term. ' ' 


A  new  system  of  examining  medical  students  has  been  in- 
augurated at  Harvard,  which  is  described  as  follows: 

"The  present  first  year  class  has  begun  work  under  the 
newly  adopted  modification  of  the  German  examination  system. 
In  Germany,  a  boy  leaves  his  gymnasium,  where  he  has  been 
much  overworked,  and  enters  a  university  as  though  freed  from 
slavery.  His  only  examination,  coming  in  three  years'  time,  is 
too  small  a  check  on  over-indulgence  in  rest  and  amusement. 
According  to  the  Harvard  plan,  a  student  will  do  his  work  in 
the  medical  sciences,  and,  only  after  being  passed  by  his  in- 
structors in  the  several  courses,  will  come  before  a  board  of 
professors  for  a  general  examination.  The  clinical  work  will 
then  be  begun  by  those  who  have  been  successful,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  another  general  examination  will  be  held. 
This  last  year's  work  under  the  new  plan  will  probably  be  only 
partially  elective,  with  several  required  months  of  all-day  work 
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in  the  hospital  wards.  It  is  believed  that  this  sweeping  change 
of  methods  will  result  in  truer  scholarship,  less  success  for  the 
'crammer/  a  better  retention  of  the  essentials  in  every  course, 
and  a  broader  conception  of  medicine  at  graduation. ' ' 


The  following  "Plea  for  Freshman  Mathematics, ' '  which 
appeared  in  The  Tiger,  published  by  Colorado  College,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  February  25th,  is  interesting : 

"Nothing  is  more  common  on  the  campus  than  the  cry  of 
the  freshman  who  is  experiencing  difficulties  with  his  math. 
'What  is  the  use  of  such  a  subject/  he  says,  'it  is  never  going 
to  do  me  any  good.'  To  the  freshman  mind  it  seems  as  if  a 
compulsory  subject  like  mathematics  is  a  sheer  waste  of  time 
and  energy.  He  does  not  see  the  value  that  it  has  for  training 
the  mind  to  methods  of  accuracy. 

With  all  the  broadening  influences  of  a  college  course  we 
are  perhaps  too  prone  to  overlook  the  value  of  accuracy.  There 
seems  to  be  an  idea  abroad  that  if  we  obtain  a  general  knowledge 
of  a  subject  we  are  justified  in  overlooking  the  details.  This 
may  be  a  correct  attitude  to  take  sometimes  but  if  it  is  carried 
too  far  it  becomes  dangerous.  It  tends  to  make  us  slovenly  in 
our  work.  It  helps  us  to  develop  a  laziness  which  shows  itself 
in  an  unwillingness  to  handle  the  routine  work  of  a  subject  and 
so  we  absorb  only  glittering  generalities.  Herein  lies  one  of 
the  great  differences  between  theory  and  practice.  To  be  prac- 
tical we  must  be  accurate.  Despite  the  usefulness  of  the  college 
and  the  excellent  training  we  get  here  there  is  a  big  difference 
between  it  and  the  business  world  in  this  respect.  In  business 
life  accuracy  is  forced  upon  us;  in  college  life  it  is  in  a  way 
forced  away  from  us. 

The  complicated  character  of  life  here  on  the  campus  pro- 
duces a  tendency  to  flit  from  one  thing  to  the  other,  to  dabble  in 
one  activity  after  another  and — as  is  the  case  with  many  people 
— to  do  nothing  really  well.  We  all  condemn  the  '  grind ',  but 
even  he  has  the  better  of  us  in  this  respect.  At  any  rate  he  has 
that  power  of  application  which  produces  accuracy  while  we 
attack  our  work  in  a  happy-go-lucky  kind  of  way  and  perhaps 
never  go  deeply  into  any  subject. 
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This  is,  we  believe,  a  problem  that  we  have  to  face.  Mental 
dissipation  is  not  less  serious  than  physical  dissipation.  We 
need  here  all  the  training  that  we  can  get  to  help  us  in  being 
accurate.  Not  only  the  man  who  is  going  to  be  an  engineer  must 
learn  this  quality.  The  prospective  lawyer,  teacher,  or  doctor 
must  learn  it  also.  No  one  can  afford  to  be  slovenly  in  his 
mental  habits. 

We  ourselves  have  never  experienced  any  particular  love 
for  freshman  math.,  but  we  cannot  say  that  even  to  the  dullest 
it  is  not  of  great  value.  The  time  to  begin  to  learn  methods  of 
accuracy  in  college  is  in  the  freshman  year.  The  freshman  class 
in  mathematics  is  not  purely  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  cruel 
faculty  to  ensnare  an  innocent  and  unsuspecting  student.  It  is 
or  should  be  a  valuable  assistance  in  helping  to  form  habits  of 
accuracy. ' ' 


A  committee  of  students  of  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
interested  in  under-graduate  reading  and  wishing  data  upon 
which  to  base  an  investigation,  has  provided  the  following  ques- 
tionaire : 

1.  What  have  you  read  outside  of  your  assigned  reading, 
since  Septmber,  1912? 

2.  What  are  your  favorite  novels  f 

3.  What  magazines  do  you  read  most? 

4.  Do  you  ever  read  poetry? 

5.  Do  you  ever  read  essays?    If  so,  what  ones? 

6.  What  plays  have  you  attended   during  your  college 
course? 


OETS 


RNER 


*  Albert  E.  "Wise,  S.  J. 

THE  FIRST  DAT  OF  SPRING. 

When  the  dismal  days  are  dying, 

And  the  last  few  flakes  are  flying, 

And  the  winter  winds  no  more  their  dirges  sing; 

Then  upon  the  wings  of  morning, 

With  Aurora's  blush  adorning, 

Breaks  the  first  bright  day  that  ushers  in  the  Spring. 

In  the  night-time  it  advances, 

Dulling  Aquilon's  sharp  lances 

With  its  magic  brought  from  gentle  Southern  seas, 

And  the  rising  sun  is  gladdened 

With  the  songs  of  phcebes,  maddened 

By  the  soft  caressing  kisses  of  the  breeze. 


In  the  air  the  perfume  hovers, 

And  its  breath  still  nature  covers, 

As  it  whispers  of  the  advent  of  the  Spring ; 

And  the  moments  fly  uncounted 

While  the  golden  sun  has  mounted 

And  has  reached  the  zenith  of  his  daily  ring. 

All  the  waters  in  the  river 

In  their  icy  armor  quiver 

As  they  seek  to  feel  the  sunbeams'  glad  caress, 

Till  the  Winter's  crust  lies  open, 

'Neath  the  Spring's  warm  rays  thus  broken, 

And  the  river  rushes  on  its  endless  quest. 


♦Professor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  English  Literature  in  Freshman  Class; 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  The  Creighton  University,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 
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But  these  moments  pass  too  quickly, 

And  the  shadows  gather  thickly 

'Neath  the  swiftly  falling  canopy  of  night ; 

Then  the  north  wind  rushing  boldly 

Through  the  darkness,  blowing  coldly, 

Puts  the  gentle  southern  breeze  to  hasty  flight. 

Just  a  day,  but  Oh,  the  pleasures 
That  it  holds  like  precious  treasures, 
And  the  happy  dreams  of  coming  sunny  days : 
'Tis  the  harbinger,  whose  duty 
Is  to  first  awake  the  beauty 

Of  the  Spring,  and  first  to  rouse  the  woodland  lays. 

Paul  A.  J.  Burke,  Arts,  '14. 


AN  IDYLL. 
The  morning  mists  are  breathed  away 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  air ; 
And  birds  are  singing  everywhere 
A  greeting  to  the  rising  day. 

The  wild  flowers  in  the  rugged  dell 
Smile  at  the  sun's  first  blushing  gleam; 
And  from  afar  as  in  a  dream 
The  tinkling  of  a  hermit's  bell. 

Here  from  the  rocky  ledge,  looks  down 
Its  towers  embattled,  tinged  with  red, 
Like  some  grim  fortress  of  the  dead, 
The  castle,  o  'er  the  sleeping  town. 

And  here  beside  the  winding  lane 
A  scarlet  hooded  minstrel  lies 
And  dreaming  smiles  and  smiling  sighs, 
Tracing  in  sleep,  life's  mystic  train. 

Perhaps  he  sees  the  endless  stream 
Of  men  who  delve  for  little  things, 
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Passing  in  hollow  pomp,  like  kings 
Along  the  pathway  of  his  dream. 

Perhaps  some  tonsured  friars  plod 
Muttering  their  aves  o'er  and  o'er; 
As  pilgrims  from  some  foreign  shore 
Staff-aided  and  with  sandles  shod. 

Or  else  a  knight  on  barbed  steed 
With  nodding  plumes  above  his  helm; 
Or  some  gay  reveller  of  the  realm 
Reeling  from  draughts  of  spicy  mead. 

He  stirs,  he  wakes,  the  dream  is  flown ; 
He  smooths  with  care  his  jerkin  gay, 
And  carrols  forth  some  rythmic  lay 
Its  hidden  meaning  all  unknown. 

Charles  Hamilton,  Arts,  '13. 


Mr.  Arthur  W.  Proctor,  Law 
'10,  in  a  recent  letter,  says  that 
he  is  assisting  Professor  Goodnow 
of  Columbia  in  his  work  concern- 
ing a  report  to  the  city  of  New 
York  upon  the  expenditures  made 
for  school  purposes  by  the  mu- 
nicipality. 

A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  H.  A. 
Houser,  Arts,  '95,  advises  that  he 
and  his  associate  have  acquired 
all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
"Mexicana"  Company,  his  or- 
ganization being  known  as  the 
' '  Compania  Minera  Y  Compradora 
De  Metales, "  of  which  he  is 
Treasurer  and  General  Manager, 
with  offices  at  Monterey,  Mexico. 

Professor  Charles  F.  Crowley  of 
the  College  of  Medicine  attended 
the  Nebraska  Conservation  Con- 
gress at  Lincoln,  February  19th  to 
21st  and  responded  to  the  Address 
of  Welcome  delivered  by  Governor 
Morehead. 

Mr.  Preston  McAvoy,  who  rep- 
resented Creighton  in  the  inter- 
collegiate oratorical  contest  at 
York,  Friday  evening,  February 
21,  won  second  place. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Mick,  Medicine,  '03, 
who  has  made  a  specialty  of  elec- 
trical work,  delivered  an  address 
recently    in    Chicago    before    the 


Roentgen  Rays  society  upon  the 
use  of  Roentgen  Rays  in  the  exam- 
ination of  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
diseases. 

Dr.  E.  L.  DeLanney,  Medicine, 
'01,  who  is  practicing  in  South 
Omaha  and  who  belongs  to  the 
army  medical  reserve  corps,  has 
been  ordered  to  Fort  Crook  where 
he  becomes  medical  adviser  in 
charge  during  the  absence  of  the 
regular  staff,  who  have  been  or- 
dered to  the  Mexican  border. 

Among  the  recent  graduates  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  are 
Frank  Prucha,  Fred  Shimerda, 
Simon  Levy  and  Frank  Morgan- 
thaler,  who  have  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  athletics.  Their  ab- 
sence will  be  noticeable  in  the  ath- 
letic contests  of  the  Varsity  in  the 
future. 

Messrs.  Foley  and  Morganthal- 
er,  who  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  last  month, 
left  the  morning  after  the  com- 
mencement to  accept  positions  in 
South  America. 

The  sweaters  which  were  or- 
dered for  the  High  School  foot- 
ball team  were  recently  distrib- 
uted. They  are  blue  wool,  with  a 
rolling  neck,  and  are  cut  on  the 
coat  style.     An  artistic  C.  H.  S. 
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monogram  is  placed  on  the  left 
side.  On  the  sleeve  is  placed  white 
stripes,  corresponding  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  played  on  the  team. 
A  golden  stripe  was  awarded  to 
Jack  McCarthy,  captain  during 
the  past  year.  Those  who  re- 
ceived sweaters  were :  McCarthy, 
Philbin,  Lucas,  Kane,  Conners, 
Langdon,  Kanne,  Bongardt,  Du- 
hurst,  McSherry,  Reifenrath,  Don- 
nelly and  Smith. 

Three  new  interneships  will  be 
open  to  this  year's  senior  medical 
class,  two  of  the  new  positions  be- 
ing at  St.  Francis'  Hospital,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado,  and  the 
other  at  St.  Margaret's  Hospital, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  This  in- 
creases the  total  number  of  such 
positions  available  to  Creighton 
graduates  to  twenty-five,  thus  in- 
suring hospital  experience  for  half 
the  class.  The  positions  are  dis- 
tributed over  a  large  territory, 
some  being  as  far  east  as  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  others  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  the  west 
at  Salt  Lake,  Butte,  and  Portland. 
Moreover  some  of  the  hospitals  in 
which  the  interneships  are  offered 
are  manned  entirely  by  Creighton 
graduates,  thus  insuring  a  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  newcomers 
which  will  make  for  efficiency  in 
their  training.  Pew  medical 
schools  in  the  country  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  give  better  clinical  fa- 
cilities while  the  students  are  in 
attendance  at  their  classes  or  af- 
ford better  opportunities  for  hos- 


pital experience  on  the  completion 
of  their  course.  The  free  Dispen- 
sary Clinic  gives  about  15,000  free 
treatments  each  year  and  the  clin- 
ical facilities  in  Omaha  are  un- 
usually good.  This  increase  in  the 
number  of  interneships  now  en- 
riches the  hospital  facilities  of  the 
school  to  a  point  where  any  man 
who  stands  in  the  first  half  of  his 
class  is  sure  of  a  place. 

The  University  in  all  of  its  de- 
partments is  attempting  to  train 
for  efficiency  and  this  increase  in 
the  number  of  interneships  is 
therefore  in  accord  with  the  gen- 
eral policy  looking  to  the  giving 
of  such  an  education  as  will  en- 
able the  graduates  to  play  a  credit- 
able part  in  the  professional  life  of 
their  community. 

It  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
no  official  baseball  team  at  the  Uni- 
versity this  year.  The  greatest 
difficulty  is  that  presented  by 
the  professional  college  students. 
There  are  in  these  colleges  numer- 
ous players  of  recognized  ability, 
but  they  will  leave  school  late  in 
April,  just  when  the  baseball  sea- 
son is  opening.  If  these  players 
were  to  be  chosen  for  the  team, 
their  leaving  would  break  up  the 
aggregation,  while  if  they  should 
be  barred  the  team  could  not  be 
considered  a  varsity  organization. 
In  fact,  it  would  not  be,  as  there 
are  in  the  College  of  Arts  no  pitch- 
ers or  catchers  of  varsity  caliber. 

Again,  the  matter  of  expense  is 
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a  big  item  with  university  base- 
ball, which  at  best  is  not  a  paying 
proposition.  Even  in  small  towns, 
where  practically  the  entire  popu- 
lation attends  the  college  games, 
it  does  not  pay.  Consequently,  the 
school  authorities  do  not  believe 
university  baseball  in  a  city  the 
size  of  Omaha  where  a  professional 
team  is  established,  would  prove 
remunerative.  Their  conclusion  is 
based  on  the  experience  of  past 
years  when  university  and  college 
teams  have  been  brought  to 
Omaha. 

It  is  probable  that  a  class  league 
will  be  formed.  This  plan  proved 
a  success  last  year. 

The  football  schedule  for  next 
season  has  been  completed  and  in- 
cludes games  with  the  Haskell  In- 
dians, South  Dakota  and  St.  Louis 
or  Marquette,  as  well  as  with  sev- 
eral Nebraska  colleges. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows : 

October  4 — At  Omaha,  Kearney 
Normal. 

October  11 — At  Lincoln,  Nebras- 
ka Wesleyan. 

October  18 — At  Omaha,  Mar- 
quette or  St.  Louis. 

October  25, — At  Omaha,  Doane. 

November  1 — At  Omaha,  Belle- 
vue. 

November  8 — At  Omaha,  Has- 
kell Indians. 

November  15 — At  Omaha,  Oma- 
ha University. 

November  27 — At  Omaha,  South 
Dakota  University. 


Pre-Lenten  activities  with  the 
Phi  Rho  Sigma  Medical  Fraternity 
terminated  with  the  thirteenth  an- 
nual banquet  at  which  were  pres- 
ent thirty-five  active  members  of 
the  local  chapter  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  past  active  members. 

Mr.  Maurice  D.  Hussie,  Arts, 
'85,  retiring  president  of  the  Ne- 
braska Retail  Hardware  Associa- 
tion, presided  at  the  recent  con- 
vention held  in  Omaha. 

The  course  of  public  lectures 
given  at  the  Law  School  is  prov- 
ing a  source  of  interest  and  in- 
struction not  only  to  the  students 
but  to  a  large  number  of  visitors. 
On  Thursday  evening,  February 
20,  the  speaker  was  Honorable  A. 
L.  Sutton,  Judge  of  the  Douglas 
County  District  court,  who  made  a 
very  helpful  address  on  ' '  Conduct 
in  Court."  The  lecture  on  March 
7  was  given  by  Mr.  Frank  Craw- 
ford, who  spent  a  year  in  London 
recently.  His  subject  was  ''Some 
Observations  on  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  in  England. 

Professor  John  A.  Bennewitz 
being  called  to  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, on  a  business  trip,  his  place 
as  Speaker  at  Model  House  on 
Wednesday,  February  19,  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Anson  H.  Bigelow, 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
South  Dakota  legislature. 

Theta  Chapter  of  the  Delta  Phi 
Delta  Legal  Fraternity,  which 
was   organized   last   year   in   the 
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College  of  Law,  has  recently- 
opened  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms 
in  the  Wellington  Hotel.  Elabor- 
ate furnishings  have  been  installed 
and  the  rooms  have  been  appro- 
priately decorated.  The  Fratern- 
ity entertained  Mr.  Cain  after  his 
recent  lecture  at  the  Law  School. 

On  February  28,  Governor 
Morehead  left  on  his  special  train 
for  the  inauguration  ceremonies 
at  Washington  accompanied  by 
his  staff  of  colonels,  including 
Professors  Daniel,  Morehead, 
Woodrough  and  Kennedy,  as  well 
as  Inspector  General  A.  D.  Fetter- 
man,  who  graduated  from  the  Law 
School  with  the  class  of  1912.  The 
special  train  consisted  of  electric 
lighted  sleepers,  observation  car, 
drawing  room  and  diner.  The 
schedule  was  so  arranged  that 
stops  were  made  at  Staunton,  the 
birthplace  of  Woodrow  Wilson; 
Charlottesville,  the  home  of  Thom- 
as Jefferson ;  Ashland,  the  farm  of 
President  Monroe;  Orange,  the 
birthplace  of  Zachary  Taylor ; 
Rapidan,  where  Lee  made  his 
stand  prior  to  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg; Culpepper,  where  is  locat- 
ed one  of  the  national  cemeteries, 
and  Manassas,  where  was  fought 
the  first  real  battle  of  the  civil 
war. 

Miss  Virginia  Bryan  of  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  who  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Pharmacy  on 
Tuesday  evening,  February  25th, 
received  the  highest  grades  made 


in  the  examinations  given  by  the 
State  Pharmacy  Board  at  Lincoln 
on  February  11th  and  12th.  Sev- 
enty-one students  took  these  ex- 
aminations, all  but  two  being 
men.  Miss  Bryan's  averages 
were  as  follows:  Chemistry,  96; 
Materia  Medica,  93;  Toxicology, 
92;  Pharmacy,  91;  and  oral  mis- 
cellaneous, 90;  giving  her  an  av- 
erage of  92.4. 

Miss  Bryan  enjoys  the  double 
distinction  of  leading  her  class 
and  of  securing  the  highest  aver- 
age in  the  state  examinations. 

The  class  contained  forty-seven 
students,  four  of  whom  are  wom- 
en, all  of  them  residents  of  Ne- 
braska. 

The  following  program  was 
rendered  at  the  commencement 
exercises,  which  were  held  in  the 
University  Auditorium: 

Flora  Overture  (Schlepegrell) 
— The  University  Orchestra. 

Vocal  Solo — James  Norris,  Ph. 
G. 

Selection — Creighton  Uni.  Glee 
Club. 

The  Pink  Lady  Waltz  (Caryll) 
— The  University  Orchestra. 

Selection — Creighton  Uni.  Glee 
Club. 

Conferring  of  Diplomas — Pres- 
ident Eugene  Magevney,  S.  J. 

Address  to  the  Graduates — 
Edward  F.  Leary,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

Spirit  of  Independence  (Holz- 
man) — The  University  Orchestra. 
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Diplomas  were  presented  to  the 
following : 

Harry  Begley,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Miss  V.  Bryan,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Miss  Cassie  Chancellor,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

T.  Christenson,  Dannebrog,  Neb. 

G.  M.  DeMay,  Danbury,  Neb. 

Grover  I.  Eberly,  David  City, 
Neb. 

W.  F.  Fisher,  Belle  Fourche,  So. 
Dak. 

James  J.  Foley,  Greeley,  Neb. 
Miss  Vera  Fudge,  Elkhorn,  Neb. 
P.   Halterman,   Omaha,   Neb. 
Mrs.  I.  B.  Harshbarger,  Oconto, 
Neb. 

A.  F.  Jackson,  Gooding,  Idaho. 

E.  S.  Jensen,  Dannebrog,  Neb. 
S.  Levy,  Omaha,  Neb. 

B.  D.  Long,  Bloomington,  Neb. 
E.  J.  Lenger,  Omaha,  Neb. 
James  Lowery,  Halley,  Idaho. 
Edward  Loppnow,  Lyons,  Neb. 
August    C.    Knothe,    St.    Paul, 

Neb. 

G.  T.  McFarren,  Kenesaw,  Neb, 
George  McDowell,  Hardy,  Neb. 

E.  V.  Mahannah,  North  English, 
la. 

Thomas  Maloney,  Park  City, 
Utah. 

C.  R.  Mathiesen,  Superior,  Neb. 
H.  W.  Midgley,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

F.  Morganthaler,  Seattle,  Wash. 
E.  Morris,   Omaha,  Neb. 

E.  Munt,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Harvey   Porter,    Broken    Bow, 
Neb. 

Frank  Prucha,  Wilbur,  Neb. 


Fred  Penner,  Beatrice,  Neb. 
F.  A.  Pollock,  Tilden,  Neb. 
H.  H.  Roberts,  Oakland,  Neb. 
R.  E.  Roberts,  Fremont,  Neb. 
Lewis  Ringle,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Clyde   Smith,   Mitchell,  Neb. 

F.  B.  Starke,  Farragut,  la. 
Fred  Shimerda,  Wilbur,  Neb. 
J.  W.  Schlumberger,  Dennison, 

la. 

H.  J.  Thompson,  North  Platte, 
Neb. 

J.  W.  Turner,  Grand  Island, 
Neb. 

C.  Taylor,  Greeley,  Neb. 

C.  J.  Taffe,  Litchfield,  Neb. 

C.  M.  Vandas,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Fred  Vosika,  Omaha,  Neb. 

E.  G.  Walz,  Hartington,  Neb. 

G.  W.  Wellenseck,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 

A.  Yuel,  Riverton,  Neb. 
Joseph  Zastera,  Howells,  Neb. 


The  senior  class  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  was  entertained  on 
Friday,  February  21st,  at  a  George 
Washington  luncheon  by  the  Rich- 
ardson Drug  Company.  Under  the 
guidance  of  three  of  the  profes- 
sors the  class  members  were  re- 
ceived by  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  door,  and  were  con- 
ducted through  the  extensive 
plant,  where  the  work  of  collect- 
ing and  distributing  was  shown. 

The  luncheon  was  served  in  the 
main  laboratory.  In  honor  of 
George  Washington  the  room  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  flags, 
and  in  honor  of  the  class  with  the 
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class  colors,  blue  and  white.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon 
each  lady  was  presented  with  a 
box  of  chocolates  and  the  gentle- 
men with  cigars.  The  souvenirs 
at  each  plate  were  flag  stick  pins, 
products  of  the  laboratory. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Fraser,  Law  '08,  who 
is  now  practicing  in  Omaha,  re- 
turned recently  from  Sidney,  Ne- 
braska, where  he  tried  a  lawsuit. 
Before    returning,    he    went    to 
Cheyenne  to  observe  the  legisla- 
ture in  session,  remaining  for  two 
days.     While   there   he   was   the 
guest  of  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Sullivan, 
who  graduated  from  the  College 
of  Law  in  1908  and  was  a  demo- 
cratic member  of  the  House,  hav- 
ing  been   elected   from   Laramie, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice   of   law.     Mr.    Sullivan  was 
formerly  in  the  office  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  Wyoming,  and 
assisted   in   the   compilation    and 
revision  of  the  Wyoming  statutes. 
Mr.     Fraser     also     met     another 
Creighton     law     graduate,      Mr. 
Charles  Brome,    '08,  who  held  a 
position  in  the  House.    Mr.  Brome 
is  practicing  law  at  Basin,  Wyom- 
ing, where  he  is  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive  irrigation   litigation. 


Arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted for  a  game  between  the 
universities  of  Creighton  and  St. 
Louis  on  November  8th  at  St. 
Louis. 

This  leaves  two  big  games  on 


the  schedule  for  next  year,  one 
each  with  the  Haskell  Indians  and 
South  Dakota.  As  it  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  St.  Louis  or  Mar- 
quette would  be  brought  here,  the 
decision  to  play  at  St.  Louis  may 
mean  that  Marquette  plays  here 
again  next  year,  although  this  has 
not  been  decided. 

The  Varsity  team  will  play  but 
two  games  away  from  home  this 
year,  one  at  Lincoln  and  one  at 
St.  Louis.  An  offer  was  received 
from  Denver  university  to  play 
at  Denver,  but  a  date  could  not 
be  agreed  upon. 


Dr.  A.  L.  Muirhead,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Medicine,  was  in 
Chicago  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, attending  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  American  Med- 
ical Colleges,  as  well  as  a  com- 
mittee meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 


On  February  21st  an  interesting 
"  Washington  "  program  was  given 
by  the  Literary  society  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  under 
direction  of  Professor  Reilly. 
The  third  and  fourth  high  school 
classes  and  the  faculty  were 
guests.  After  the  program,  Dean 
F.  X.  McMenamy  made  a  brief 
address,  declaring  Saturday  a 
holiday  in  honor  of  Washington. 
The  program,  following  introduc- 
tory remarks  by  Henry  Bongardt, 
was: 
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'  'Webster's  Tribute  to  Wash- 
ington ' ' — William  Kelly. 

"The  Patriotism  of  Washing- 
ton"— Bart  Kruger. 

"The  Statesmanship  of  Wash- 
ington ' ' — Donald  Keegan. 

"The  Personality  of  Washing- 
ton"— C.  Bongardt. 

Debate:  "Resolved,  That  the 
popular  estimate  of  Washington 
as  a  man  and  as  a  general  is  in 
accordance  with  history." 

Affirmative,  Messrs.  Pfaff  and 
Martin.  Negative,  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward Svoboda  and  Kanne. 


and  that  a  copy  be  printed  in  the 
Creighton  Chronicle. 

M.  A.  SPILLINGTON, 

J.  ANTONY, 

J.  G.  VAN  SCOYOC, 

Committee. 


The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Class  of  1914  of 
the  College  of  Medicine  upon  the 
death  of  the  mother  of  Mr.  C.  B. 
Foltz: 

WHEREAS,  The  Omnipotent 
God  and  Heavenly  Father  has  vis- 
ited the  family  of  our  friend  and 
classmate  in  the  death  of  his 
mother,  it  having  pleased  Him 
who  gives  and  Him  who  takes,  to 
call  her  to  her  final  reward  and 
rest; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED, That  we  fellow  class- 
mates, deeply  condoling  in  his 
sorrow  and  bereavement  and  de- 
siring to  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy,  beseech  the  Great  Mas- 
ter and  Giver  of  Graces  to  lend 
him  strength  and  comfort. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  presented  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Foltz 


The  annual  oratorical  contest 
given  by  the  Nebraska  Peace  As- 
sociation for  the  promotion  of 
world  peace,  will  be  given  under 
the  auspices  of  Omaha  University 
on  the  evening  of  April  4.  Paul 
Harrington  will  represent  Creigh- 
ton. 

The  evening  of  Wednesday, 
March  12,  was  "Creighton  Night" 
at  the  Made-in-Nebraska  show, 
and  the  Glee  Club  rendered  an 
informal  program. 


The  Varsity  team  which  debated 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  with 
the  University  of  South  Dakota  at 
Vermillion,  South  Dakota,  on 
March  14,  held  a  practice  scrim- 
mage at  the  law  college  on  Tues- 
day evening,  February  25,.  The 
regulars,  composed  of  Francis  P. 
Matthews,  E.  J.  Robins  and  Miss 
Geneva  Marsh,  were  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Delehant,  Horan  and 
Kavanagh.  The  contest  was  spir- 
ited and  very  interesting,  but  no 
decision  was  anonunced. 


The  work  of  the  third  quarter 
at  the  College  of  Arts  was  brought 
to  a  close  Saturday,  March  1, 
when  the  marks  made  by  the  stu- 
dents during  this  period  were  an- 
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nounced  in  the  university  audi- 
torium by  Dean  F.  X.  McMenamy. 
The  announcement  followed  a 
brief  program  by  the  students  and 
orchestra. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exer- 
cises President  Magevney  spoke  to 
the  students  upon  the  necessity  of 
personal  industry  as  an  all  import- 
ant factor  in  the  great  work  of 
character  building  and  culture. 

"Your  parents,"  he  said,  "can 
and  are  doing  much  for  you.  Your 
professors  can  aid  them  very  ma- 
terially in  their  efforts.  The 
many  friends  and  acquaintances 
with  whom  you  come  into  contact 
can  contribute  their  meed  toward 
your  welfare.  But  it  rests  with 
you  alone  to  say  how  far  all  these 
salutary  influences  will  take  eifect 
and  help  to  the  moulding  of  your 
destiny.  You  are  the  architects 
of  your  own  fortune,  and  your 
lives  in  years  to  come  will  be  what 
you  have  determined  in  your 
young  manhood  to  make  them. 
Bear  this  always  in  mind  and  you 
are  not  likely  to  go  astray.  For- 
get it  and  no  one  can  even  con- 
jecture what  your  future  is  going 
to  be.  Be  untiring  in  the  work  of 
self-improvement  and  responsive 
to  the  endeavors  made  in  your  be- 
half and  your  careers  will  be  suc- 
cessful beyond  your  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Love  God  and  your 
country.  Be  obedient  to  your  par- 
ents and  teachers.  And  especially 
be  true  to  the  higher  impulses  of 
your  better  nature  and  all  will  be 


well.  For  you  will  thus  have 
solved  the  problem  of  existence  by 
harmonizing  those  elements  in  it 
whose  mutual  accord  alone  can 
make  life  worth  the  living." 
Following  is  the  honor  list: 
Junior  Class — Highest  honors, 
Komeo  Laporte ;  first  honors,  Fran- 
cis McDermott;  second  honors, 
Paul  Burke,  Charles  Mclnery. 

Sophomore  Class — Highest  hon- 
ors, Eaymond  Traynor;  first  hon- 
ors, Joseph  Svoboda,  Raymond 
O'Donnell,  Louis  Bruckner,  Leo 
Cusack;  second  honors,  Maurice 
Howard,  John  Grady,  Emery 
Planck,  John  Albers. 

Freshman  Class — Highest  hon- 
ors, Emil  Svoboda ;  first  honors, 
John  Cordes;  second  honors,  Ar- 
thur O'Rourke,  Walter  Coakley, 
Max  Block,  Nicholas  Stehly,  James 
Murphy,  Thomas  0  'Toole,  Michael 
Stehly. 

Fourth  High  A — Highest  hon- 
ors, John  Brennan;  first  honors, 
Bart  Kruger,  Joseph  Wunderlich, 
Alphonse  Dundis,  James  Martin; 
second  honors,  Emil  Shonka. 

Fourth  High  B — Highest  hon- 
ors, Norman  Burke;  first  honors, 
Edward  Svoboda,  Charles  Kanne; 
second  honors,  Philip  Daly,  Paul 
McGuire,  Leslie  Williams,  Henry 
Bongart,  Leo  Pfaff. 

Third  High  A — Highest  honors, 
William  Kelley;  first  honors,  Wil- 
liam McDonald;  second  honors, 
William  Svoboda,  Joseph  Tichy, 
Virgil  McKinstry,  Elmer  Barr, 
Daniel  Reifenrath. 
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Third  High  B — Highest  honors, 
Charles  Bongardt;  first  honors, 
Francis  Shaw,  Thomas  Mostyn, 
Edwin  Hallahan,  John  Fitzpatrick, 
Cornelius  Tillman,  Clifford  Long; 
second  honors,  William  McDer- 
mott,  Leonard  Vandezande,  Ed- 
ward Epsten,  Eugene  McCabe, 
Emerson  McCarthy,  William  Mc- 
Cauley,  John  Mannion. 

Second  High  A — Highest  hon- 
ors, Daniel  Dorsey;  first  honors, 
Francis  Tobin,  John  Kennebeck, 
Francis  Byford,  Joseph  McSherry ; 
second  honors,  John  Harrington, 
Francis  Monty,  Lee  O'Connell. 

Second  High  B — Highest  hon- 
ors, Vincent  Burkhard;  first  hon- 
ors, Francis  McManus,  William 
Remmel,  Marshall  O'Neil,  Henry 
Mergen,  James  Dugher;  second 
honors,  Adolph  Smith,  Bernard 
Koskobec. 

First  High  A — Highest  honors, 
Lafayette  Gilmore;  first  honors, 
Edward  Crofoot,  Philip  Cogley, 
Frank  Delehanty,  Wadleigh  Bar- 
ton; second  honors,  Ralph  Kast- 
ner,  Clifford  Mullen,  Joseph  Has- 


ford,  Francis  Burkhard,  Harry 
Barr,  James  Lovely,  Anthony 
Thornton,  James  Winn,  Lyle  Dor- 
an,  William  Adams. 

First  High  B — Highest  honors, 
Ralph  Wilson;  first  honors,  Percy 
Bell,  Victor  Alvey,  Gerald  Mc- 
Creary,  Robert  Morton,  Joseph 
Narejko,  George  Boland,  George 
Wulff;  second  honors,  Clemence 
Nacke,  Thomas  Maher,  Clarence 
Wagner,  Leo  McCreary,  Leo 
Roach. 

First  High  C — Highest  honors, 
Francis  O'Connell;  first  honors, 
Thomas  Tobin;  second  honors, 
James  Clayton,  Henry  Plott,  Leo 
Dunn,  Francis  McCartney,  Joseph 
Philbin. 

First  High  D — Highest  honors, 
William  Frank;  second  honors, 
Arthur  Goodall,  Harry  Haverly, 
Francis  Neal,  Aneslm  Carny. 


The  combined  commencement 
of  the  Colleges  of  Law,  Medicine 
and  Dentistry  will  be  held  on  Mon- 
day evening,  April  28,  at  the  Bran- 
deis  Theatre. 


